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ENVmONMENTAL EDUCATION INFORMATION REPORTS 



Environmental Education Information Reports are issued to analyze 
and summarize information related to the Jteaching and learning of 
environmental education. It is hoped that\these reviews will pro- 
vide information for personnel involved in development, ideas for 
teachers, and indications of trends in .environmental education. 

Your comments and suggestions for this series are invited. 



John F. Disingei 
Assocdtate Dfiteb|t:or 
Environmental Education 




Sponsored by the Educational Resources Infoml^lon Center of 
the National Institute of Education and The OffiCo State Univer- 
^sity. I ^ 

This publication was' prepared pursuant to a contract with the 
National Institute dlf Education. Contractors tindertaking such 
projects under Gove^rnment spongnrship are encouraged to express 
freely their judgment in professional and technical matters. 
Points of view or opinions do rt6t, therefore, necessarily 
represent official National Institute of Education position or 
policy; 
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One o£ the more Intriguing aspects of environmental education, is that 
so many organizations, agencies. Institutions, and people have inter- 
est, and professional- and personal stakes in it. "Environmental edu- 
cation" means , many things to many people, is generally related in some 
way to their other interests^nd missions, and often occupies a posi- 
tion of some priority because the concept of "environment" cuts across 
nearly all disciplinary areas. 

The basic mission of the Educational Resources Information Center , 
(ERIC) of the NationalXinstitate of Education (NIE) is Information 9. 
flow, in all -fi^r^as of educational concern. Primary responsibility for • 
envlronment;al education has been assigned , to the ERIC Clearin^Ho.use 
forJScience, Jlatheinatlcs, and Environmental Education (SMEAC) at The 
Ohib State UniV^t^^.., '^^^ has a high priority In locating, 

processing* and^^^M;;^^ information related tb environmental 

■ education. -.ss^ i^' ^ ■. ' ' ' , . ' 

To, accbinpiillt^ this pujpose, ERIC/SMEAC has developed working relation- 
ships^i^lth^^i^^^ agencies, institutions, and people concerned.^ 

with envirDiiJ5«xtal education on any and all levels, both within and 
V outside of typical "formal" hierarchies. Many of ERIC/SMEAC's acti- 
, i^tles are directed toward facilitating communication between, among, 
*^ and evj^n withiH sucii groups, so that information useful to environ- 
: mental ^ddl^ca,tors. of all types an^ will be available in appro- 

priate form^. ^.It .h^s-^been, and continues to be, gratifying that 
^ /Significant levels^ cooperation have been developed, malntali^ed, 
"t^j and strengthen edi^ ^ 

Man^ of SMKCc^s activities are developed, and pirioritized; by. requests 
from fielj|>ract it loners; that is, as nuii4>ers of requests for specific 
types of information mount, higher priority is assigned to developing 
products designed to meet thos6 needs. A frequent request has been for 
Information related to the environmental education interests, activi- 
ties, and priorities of non-governmental organizations, in convenient, 
readily accessible *form. » . 

Discussions with^the Executive Committee of the Alliance for Environ- 
mental Education indicated that that group was also.faced with similar 
requests, and was^ considering development of an appropriate response. 
It thus became apparent that the Interests of the Alliance, ERIC/SMEAC, 
and other organizations, agencies, institutions, and!.people^ith which 
, either group came' into contact, woiild be well served \t)y a cooperative 
effort. • . 

Accordingly, a short outline (page 5) of what might cq^titute a use- 
ful report was developed and sent to member organization^ of the 
Alliance for Environmentar Education. The purpose of the outline was 
not to prescribe a rigid format, but merely to suggest types of info r- ' 
matlon which interested parties might fijid of use. This volume repre- 
sents the compilation of otganizational responses'^ to that reque&t. 



it la^hoped that users of this vo 

not as an exhaustive compendium or as a polished product • Both -the 
Alliance -^f or Environmental Education and ERIC/SMEAC are aware of the 
Incpifllpletenefis of the volume, but feel that It represents an appro- 
priate*step In the direction of making useful Information available 
to those who have need of It, 



John Dlslnger 
ERIC/SMEAC 



December, 1978 



RECOMMENDED OUTLINE FO R RE PORTS; 

EDUCATION ACTIVITIES OF AFFILIATES OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION* 



Purpose ; ., * ^ ^ . . , 

to prepare a convenient reference volume, ^ us ej^ul to member organiza- 
tions and other organizatjtolift / govertunent^il agencies at all levels, 
school personnel, higher education faculty iand students, arid Inter- 
ested citizens, which will provide an overview of the (environmental 
education objectives and acclivities of all member organizations of * 
the Alliance for Environmental' Education. 

Ekch report to include (tentatively) : ^ 

1. Overview of the general purposes of the organization, indicating 
the objectives ^of its involvement in environmental education as 
related to its general purposes. s ' 

2. Levels of involvement in (environmental education— national, 
regional, local, etc. 

3. Extent of involvement in environmental education — chapter and 
verse. y 

- \ - . ■ / 

V 4. History of involvementx in environmental education. / 

5. Target audiences of environmental education efforts. / 



6. Methods/ techniques/procedures utilized in environmental education 
efforts. \ 

7. Funding devoted/available to environmental education. 

8. Products /publications related to environmental education. 

9. Measures of success and/or lack of same. 7 
10. Future plans related to environmetitlal education. 



Format ; * ^ " 

1. The above is not . intended to .be a rigid outline, but merely a 
suggestion as to what the report might include. Variations 
are not only acceptable, but encouraged. , 

2. The report should be in narrative form, something on the order 
, of 2000-3000 words. 



*This outline^ with .cover letter, jir^LS sentrt^^^^ repre- 
sentative to the Alliance for Environmental Educatlon^of each of. the 
32 affiliated organizations. - - 

- ' 5 rx 



3, Pae of tablea/graphs/charts. ettc> . Is encouraRed, as appropriate. 



A. Without being so scholarly ^s to be deadly, reasonable atten- 
tion to the niceties of English grammar is encouraged. * 

* ^' • . 

5. Objectivity is paramount — not whitewashes, not blatant PR, 

6. Do not submit publicity brochures or flierS in lieu of reports; 
the organization and tone of such materials are rarely appro- 
priate for a compendium of this nature. However, such already- 
prepared materials are likely to be of material help as the 
report is prepared. , It is appropriate to/indicate availability, 
prices, etc., of organizational materials and services. 
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THE ALLIANCE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



1619 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Whshingto/T DC 20036 
(202) 797-4530 • • 



As the environmental education movement began to take form In the early 
19708, the Conservation Education Association Identified a need to join 
with similar organizations to detei^mlne ways collectively^ to assist and 
strengthen the growing environmental education thrusts Through 4 series 
of^ meetings funded by the Johnson Foundation and sponsored by the 
University of Wiscpns In-Green Bay, the Alliance for Environmental 
Ej^ucationlwas born In 1973. , 

Building a knowledge base and positive attitude toward the e|ivlronment 
requires educational programs — fonnal ones through- the schools, and non- 
formal ones through a variety of educatlotial^medla. These educational 
efforts must cover all aspects— scientific, technical, social, cultural^ 
aesthetic, economic — helping citizens understand the relationships and 
harmonize their needs within ecosystem prqcesse^. [ 

Basic to decisionmaking regarding environmental management o|r ^source 
conserv/ation in a democratic, society is a cltdzenry aware of j the pres- 
sures on renewable and' non-renewable resdurcels for a variety of uses, 
wllling' tq explore all points of view, capable of making infoijned deci- 
sions', and committed to supporting those decisions with public actions. 

At least' three major segments of our society can be identified as 
informeci about environmental affairs and interested in a citizenry 
capable of making: intelligent decisions: the federal resource and 
education agencies; the state resojurce and education agencies, Includ- 
^ing institutions of higher education; and non-governmental organiza- 
tions with varied interests, such ais those' which ar^ members of the 
Alliance for Environirlentai Educatit^n. Each segment has expertise. 



Information, and a perspective— or 



perspectives — important to an 



ERLC 



undersitand ing • o f environmental prO|blfems • 

In the area of water pollution, f o|r example, concerns are voiced by 
m^ny ipterests-vthie federal and st^ate governments which are generally 
responsible for regulations; citi2;en groups* generally, concerned witli 
the quality of the enyironment fqt all living things; 'those uisers of 
water involved in supplying our society with products for the standard * 
of living each 6 f us enjoys., ,A11 of -these niaed to be heard in rela- 
tion to this environmental tesue. 

In addition, in.a (lemoc^atic society such as burs, these audiences as 
well as civic groups, youth gjroup leaders, and the formal education estab- 
lishment are concerned jthat future leaders, the youth of today, have 
the Important skills of critical thinking and problem solving necessary^ 
to help detennine future directions in environmental policy; mdst impor- 
tantiy, they must be capable of supporting decisions with public actions. , 

r ' ' ' 

9 ■ . , - : . . ■ 
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Tha Federal Interagency Coiiimlttee on Education's (FICE) Subcotnml tteeR o n Energy, 
and th« Environment and on Environmental Education serve as forums for agen- 
das of the federal gdverfiment in environmental education. At the state 
level, agencies are beginning to form networks similar to the Federal 
PICE. .State environmental education coordinators in state education 
agencies are establishing a national organization. State assotiations 
of concerned citizens are beginning to be heard. And, at the national/ 
level, the Alliance for Environmental Education serves as -a voice for 
toany of the non-governmental groups concerned with the environment. It 
is all of these elements that are beginning to weave a web of infomia- 
tion exchange and cooperation, forming a foundation for 'a national 
strategy for environmental education. 

The Alliance for Environmental Education joins together 32 non-govern-^ 
^mental organi^:ations with the common goals of interests and pragramd in 
Wvironmental/energy education at the regional and national levells.^The 
purpose is to encourage development, implementation, and cootdinaplon 
of effective environmental education programs ampng members,^as well as 
to explore cooperative ventuj^res witli other groups and segment:)^ in the 
environmental, education field. The membership includes groups, regre- 
sentihg youth organizations, professional ^duc&tors and X)t^her prof es^ 
sionals interested in environmental education, civic, aonservation/ 
environmental, and industry/labor organizationsv^^^ach member organiza- 
tion Is represented on the Board of Directors of the Alliance for 
Environmental Education .by a delegate, and has one vote in decisions ^ 
made.,, An Executive Committee serving for dtie year is elected by the 
Board of Directors; it consists of the President, a President-Elect, a 
Vice-President, a Treasurer, and an Immediate Past Prisident, three 
MemberlB-at-Large, and at least one Alternate-at-Large. The. Executive 
Ccnmilttee meets four times a year; the Board, at least once a year. 

Activities and accomplishments of the Alliance for EnvironmenJ^al Educa- 
tion include: 

1. Planning and coordinating a continuing seriej5 Of national 
.conferences designed to ,i|^entify and implement a national 
strategy for environmental educatdgn — • : . 

July 6-9, 1975 Environmental Education Perspectives 

' " ^nd .Prospectlves , at Snowmass, Colorado 

■ . >♦ , 

October 5-8, 1976 North American Regional Seminar on EnyiMn-t^ 

mental Education, aJt St. Louis, Missouri?^ f 



March 28-30, 1978 From Ought to* Action in Environment^ Edu- ' 

cation, at Washington, DC 

Printed reports of all these conferences sale available from 
SMEAC Information Reference Center, or through the, ERIC system 
in microfiche. In addition, mailings have been made to many 
key individuals. & 

• ■ . . ^ 

2. Participating in the development of the document u^ed by the 
Unite<f States Delegation to the International Cdn£j|rence on 
Environmental Education, .Tbilisi, Georgia, USSR, fixt)gtober 1977., 
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3. Publldhing a newsletter. Alliance Exchange , covering the 

, latest developments In the senvlronmental education field,. ^ - 
for distribution to<^members of the Alliance for Environ- 
mental Educatl oh and ^other environmental educat^^on dec Islon- 

loakers. 

simple fisting of proceedings titles can in no way indicate, though, 
he catalytic role of an organization sifch as the Alliance for Environ- 
entali Education. A few examples of follow-through to conference 
ecommendatlons will more adequately Illustrate the Alliance's part in 
atlonal leadership in environmental feducatlon. 

he July 1975 (Snowmass) conference. brought together representatives 
f federal ai\d state resource and education agencies, ' conservation 
rganizations, professional groups, and Industry/labor. Discussions 
entered atround individual group goals. Useful and pxpductlve inter- 
hanges took place among interest groups, with suggestions made for 
dditlonal goals from different persipectiyes. 

he October 1976 (St. Louis) conference was part of an international 
ffort, initiated in 1975 at the Belgrade Conference on Environmental 
ducat ion, under the guidance of Unesco. The St. LOuls meeting was 
ne of a number of regional and subregional conferences around the 
orld which prepared input for the October 1977 Tbilisi conference, 
eports from the regional and subregional conferences. Including St. 
ouis, adapted the Belgrade recommendations to local needs, then 
ecame a part of the input to tl^e Tbilisi Conference. 

he March 1978 (Washington) conference was a follow-up to the Tbilisi 
onference. It was designed to begin to develop a national strategy 
or environmental /energy education based on the outcomes of previous 
.S. national conferences and the Tbilisi meeting. The Alliance for 
iivironmental Education has assumed a leadership role in setting the 
ourse for a number of the recommendations from the March 1978 confer- 
nee. . • 

r. Mary F. Berry, Assistant Secretary for Education, U.S. Department 
f Health, Education and Welfare, in her keynote address at the March 
.978 conference suggested that a National Center for Environmental 
ducatlon be established. Participants at the conference discussed . 
he idea, endorsed it, but did not have time to develop a process for 
ringing the Center into being. The Alliance contacted Dr. Berry 
ollowing the meeting with the suggestion that she convene a small 
ask force of those who had worked on her recommendation related to 
he Center concept, and others, to explore the idea further. She 
lected to turn the problem over to the FICE Subcommittee on Environ* 
lental Education. That group presently has an Initial proposal for 
he Center. This document is being shared with members of the 
lliance for Environmental Education and others, seeking their sugges- 
ions and input since the Center was conceived as a gathering place 
or all those Involved in environmental education — federal and state 
igencles, and non-governmental organizations. 

:t wa#also recommended that there be another survey of state legls- 
ation related to environmental education, and that legislation now on 
he books te evaluated as to its effectiveness. The Alliance asked 

11 
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the ERif'^^fo^^^ ^ort^'^fJVsia clearinghouse for Science, Hathematlcs, 
\^ EnVlronn^^^^ ^dM<^^^^^ti (eric/SMEAC) to include in ittf 1979 pro- 
arafl" ^J!nT of fi^%leB±slaCion; this survey will be conducted. 

5liet» ci^Plet^^^y^ ^iJl be cie^g^infed if the legislation can be . 

0ii« °^iev^'^^Or ^^^^f ^^*»Ssed' dtJ^lng the March 1978 conference was 
gtaCe--'' ^etvofl'*^ ral Agencies ^nd ncjn-govemmental organizations. 
irhe<^* f*TP?:^^^dv sfiv^^od exaiflPles of state agencies grouping into 
st&te '^^liS^M J^^^oi J^e^i^^gi associations and alliances^ Infonna- 
tio«^*^°r A^S tn^^^ s b ^*^S gathered and shared through the Alliance 
@£S5^8 a^o^Urvey ^fidn!^'^ initl^^^'^' but not yet completed, of 
^l^^Wp^'^^ssoci^'inuat't lev^l. their purposes, their 

ter^n^P P^tterrix^. il.^\^eit programs. Members of the Western 

Begl*^^i„^r'^^OT«neii«^^Lr ""^Uon Council, ah Alliance affiliate, will 
B^**4evel0Ping ^^l^g for ^orks of all audiences interested 

^'^^rS^^:^^ ^""r""'" the environ- ^ 

Severai ^J^l^xv^,^ ^f^^JJ^o^^ having state chapters or organizations are 
txa^^o c ^He c ml the-l^arch 1978 conference to chapter presi- 
Aeof'^ ^^^i^etr ,4r ^^'^ be 4°^® the non-governmental organiza- 
tions *^ ®"^QUj, e ell ^^ervtal education at the state level. State 
educati^J ^J^tlciY eti^^*^°n^^tai education coordinators have^ received 
copl^^ tet)0f*^^fa; ^ave been informed of other mailii^gs into 

thel'^ ^^V'll So th^*^ nf. network^ "^^^ be esl;ablished through which 
t<» iSlsl ^esul'^%°^^t only f ^ "^'^^h. 1978 conference, but .the 

"'^f^^S Of p3f*^^5o^^^ts in tHe March 1978 conference, the Alli- 
ance - ^loned ^ '^ ^^^ relationship with the FICE Subcommittee on 

5:duc^*^Cfl -Planning ^as. begun by an Alliance affiliate 
oo. '^^'^^smaVioS a cl^^« anrt^'^ion sy^^em for environmental education for 
„8e by ^^^1 kbr^f^^ ""^^esource centers. 

f±i%aXXi* AXli^^'^^ Wtronffl^ntal Education has'j at, the recommen- 

o^^^^erenc^ offi^^P^nts, requested Dr. Berry to inventory 
x>toS^^^,° % U.S- ^a^;^ ^ Of Education to identify areas of support 
(oX ^""^ h ^ntal e'^^'Si These would include not only funding 

3oof cej' ^^^^ ^ivJ-^ ojs departments that can in other ways 
gt^bl*^^ ^n ^^.^^gplie ^ acceptance and support for environmental 



Sucati- 



jjork ^^Oces^ °'*o/ith^^®»^ of other recommendations' from the March- 

1978 '^^^Ce ^.ali organizations, particularly ones without 

gtdf^' 1 ^^^o^pjl^^*°a" '^^ the Alliance for Environmental Education 
caxi be °"ly str°^^ f^tK^^ willingness of members to participate. 
fot^'i^Le l: "^^jxibet^ ,1111^ Board .0/ Dilrectbri and the Executive 



W '^nces ''^ Seen ^'J^iJ^S to see that the Alliance Exchange , the 
jPPrences, t^>^ ^-Up do Happen, and successfully. ♦ 

Thi^ '^''J^p^'^V of '^^rEd^ the programs of .affiliates of the Alli- 
ance ^^-^^OiunenC^ ^^atton i^ '^^signed with two purposes in mind: 

'"■^he^^"^^ Serve ^^l^Ai^^^^ce tH^ reader to the contributions of 
cn "^JJi^^g of ^llance, hon-governmental organizations. 



/ 



to the environmental education field* With knowledge of 
each affiliate's program, it becomes* easier to identify 
common threads and Interests that serve to unite such a 
divergent Imembership to work in harmony, 

. ' / / ■ ' ' \ • ■ 

-The collection also gives affiliates the opportunity to 
identify previously, unrecognized strands of common acti- 
vities and emphases so they can begin to join together 
even Wore— to strengthen their individual efforts, and 
those^of the Alliance for Environmental Education, in 
making progress toward the national goal of a citizenry 
more environment ally aw^re and capable of participating* 
in environmental decisionmaking* 



As for the future, the Alliance will continue in the role of a ^ 
catalyst, providing conferences and forums to refine efforts now 
being made to weave environmental education into a more cohesive 
whole, Includinjg all components — energy, population, food, water, . 
air, etc.— and jbarticularly to weave a stronger web for exchanging 
and sharing information. 



June McSwaln, President 
The Alliance for Environ- 
mental Education 



December 1978 
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(202) 833-5499 

Izaak Walton League of America 

Malt land S. Sharpe 

1800 N. Kent Street-Suite 806 

Arlington VA 22209 

(703) 528-1818 

League of Women Voters of the 

United States 
Betty N. MacDonald 
1155 Edgewood Avenue 
Madison WI . 53711 
(608) 257-2938 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Charles E. Roth 
Hathevay Environmental 

Education Institute 
Lincoln MA 01773 
(617) 259-9500 

National A3soclatlon of 

Conservation Districts 
Malcolm P. Crooks 
P.O. Box 297 
Solebury PA 18963 
(215) 297-5676 

National Association for 
Environmental Education 

Dr. Karl E. Schwaab 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University ' 

Biology Division 

Blacksburg VA 24061 

(703) 961-5442 

National Audubon Society 
Don L. Danielson 
Schlitz Audubon Center 
1111 E. Brown Deer Road 
Milwaukee WI 53217 
(414) 352-2880 



National Council for Geographic^ * 

Education 
Dr. Robert Saveland 
Dept. of Social Science Education 
Dudley Hall ^ : 

University of Georgia ^ > 

Athens GA 30602 
(404) 542-7265 

National Education Association, - :! ^ 
Dr. Dave Darland, Assoc. Director ; 
Instruction and Prof esslonal Development 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington DC '20036 
(202) 833-400*0 . . 

National Parks and Conservati^oil 

Association 
*Helen B. Byrd 
1701 Eighteenth Street, NW 
Washington DC 20036 ' 
(202) 265-2717 

National Science Teachers Association 
Dr. David Williams 
^Science Teaching Center 
University of Maryland 
Coiiege Park IID 20742 
(301) 454-2037 

National Wildlife Federation 
John C. Stone, Director . 
Education Division 
8975 Leesburg Pike 
Vienna VA 22180 

(703) 790^4353 

The Nature Conservancy 
Ray M.. Cutler, Vice President 
and Director of Stewardship 
1800 nV Kent Street-Suite 800 
Arlington VA 22209 

(704) 841-5300 

Soil Conservation^ Society of 

America . 
Walter E. ifeske 
3058 North Pollard Street 
Arlington VA 22207 
(202) 447-5063 
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United Jiixto Workers/Conservation 

Department 
John Yolton 

8000 East Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit MI .48214 ^ 
(313) 926-5271 

'Western Reglfmal Envlroranentali 
^Education Council . 
Rudolph J. H. Schafer 
State Department of Education ^ 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento CA 95814 ? 
(916) 322-4018 



Wildlife Management Institute 

Dr. Laurence Jahn 

709 Wire > Building 

1000 Vermont Avenue, NW 

Washington ' DC 20005 ' 

(202) 347-1774 ' 

i> * 
Zero Population Growth, Inc. 
Thomas L. Flaherty, Director 
Population ^Education 
' 13.46 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington DC 20036 ^ 
(202) 785-0100 



Executive Cbmmittee. 



President . . . ; . • • • . .. • . • • '--^ . ^ • • June McSwain 

President-Elect. . . -a*. John Joseph. Dommers 

Vice-President ....... J. ' Maria Tainter 

\ ■ ^ .'" % ' ' ' - ' ' 

Treasurer . . .... . . . Walter E..Jeske 

Immejilate iPast President* . ; t . . . Rudolph J. H. 5chafier 

Members-at-Large Malcolm P.' Crooks 

■ • ^ J Dave ParWnd 

, ' . ' Duane Kelly' 

Alterriates-at-Large Robert L. took 

- Carolyn L.iKennedy 
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AMERICAN ASSOOATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



American Associa 
College^ and. U. 
1 Dvpont a tele 
mshlngtdii DC 
(202) 293-'7070 





fn ot State 

rsities] 
, Suite 200 
036. 



The American A^JSciatlon of State/ Colleges and Universities (ASSCU) JLs 
composed of 325fs.tate colleges and universities located throughout the 
I](Qlted State^^ 
irf^mber org 
an 
d 



the territories of Guam and the Virgin Islands. The 

atious have a combined enrollment of .approxlma-tely tWo' 
llion students arid award 45^percent of the baccalaureate 
by public Institutions and 40 percent; of all baccalau- 



gra^tred in the U.S.A. 



ne-halj 
es 

d'etj^ps"^^ 

'^'^gfes and universities demonstrate a rloj^dlversity bf pro- 
liable ±ri public higher education. Jhe laming environments . 
ih^tlltutions vary greatly, thereby offering^ a wide selection of 
lual/ programs and learning environments to accommodate the i4ndi- 
eeds of students who depend upon public institutions for their 
oni I ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . J w ' ' . ■ ; 

•■ ' " * ' ■ ^ ' ^ . ' ■ j 

^he AASCU is committed to educational opportunity; aSid to public seiprice. 
State colleges and universities work closely with state and locaj govern- 
ments and private industry to prepare students , to meet the employment 
demands of the/ future and the challenges which accompany population 
; growth and societal changes. 

While many state colleges and universities have developed quality/ grad- 
uate programs with opt)ortunities for research, the primary pbject^lveof 
these institutions is to provide quality undergraduate educa'tion| to 
those who sTeek it and can benefit from it. 

The AASCU was formed in 1961 and since Its inception has expanded its. 
operation to include the many diverse activities associated with insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

AASCU provides its members with analyses of federal programs and legis- 
latljbn and arranges for the views o^ its members to be .presented for 
iconslderation in legislation and policy-making. 

r AASCU promotes opportunities to study ^abroad, faculty .exchanges, and 
Acoop^ir.atMve assistance for developing countries. Its programs have 

'enabled Institutions of higher learning to develop new relationships 
^ .between institutions of higher learning and other segments of society. 
AASCU^ is actively involved in establishing new programs^ that will 
assist its members in meeting the needs pf students and the* community 
iri areas of humanities, minority education, allied' health administra- 
' 'tlon, or urban programs. 



In addition t'o these programs, AASCU serves as a general Information 
resource for Its members and a forup^so* that Its members may communl- 
cite with each other and with external groups. v 

jrhe basic policies of AASCU are formulated at the- annual meeting each 
.Fall. The meeting enables presidents and chancellors of member lns,tl- 
tutiohs to explore current Issues and problems and'^^tb respond with 
polity statements and resolutions adopted by the membership. 

AASjCU Is funded primarily through membership dues. However, addi- 
tional funds are received through foundation and government grants 
^ahd contracts.,^ 

' 

a Committee on Environment, whose primary objec- 
the establishment of new programs and the 
expansion and Improvement of existing prpgrams in environmental 
education, training' and services. The committee encourages its 
members to work closely with their respective communities in provld- 
.Ing Information on environmental issues. 

' \ V ' . — Submitted by: ' 

. ' . John H. Green^ Ph.D. 

..V Nlcholls State University 

' /P.O. Box 2021 

Thibodaux LA .70301 
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\ AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

■ \ V : 

11 Dupont Circle 
Washington . DC 20005 \ 
(202) 797-4400 ^ 



The American Federation of Tochers (AFT) is an international union 
representing, ov^r 500,000 teachers, p^raprofessionals and other edu- 
cation employees. Among -its many functions are the protection of, its 
menibers* interests, the pursuit of democracy and quality in education, 
and promotion of the general social welfare. 

The AFT's involvement in environmental education has focused 'on creat7 
Ing an awareness of its need, disseminating information on environmen- 
tal issues, urging accrediting associations to include assessments of 
environmental (education programs in* school evaluations, providing 
testimony on the; need for additional federal funding In this area, 
and offering inservice workshops in this field. Participation in 
the Alliance for Environmental Education also has been beneficial to 
.the organiseatlon in sharing its concerns and obtaining the benefits 
of others' experiences. 

While the AFT at all levels, national, state and local, has addressed 
the environmental education issue in various ways, it would be mis- 
leading not to point out that it is individual teachers who are most 
intensely involved, who provide the actual education to students, and 
who provide the basis for the union's supportive services. 

It was teachets who brought policy resolutions before AFT conventions, 
thereby increasing the organization's attention to environmental issues. 
The primary dissemination vehicle has been union newspapers which 
include frequent articles and news items related to the environment 
and ecology. Lesson plans and suggested activities for Earthipky and 
Earth Week, have appeared in the nanonal monthly newspaper. In a4.di- 
tlon, since the establishment of AFT's anntial education conference r 
eight years ago, sessions on environmental education have been included 
in each. The effect of these efforts, coupled with the much broader 
activities of organizations devoting their full energies to environ- 
mental education, is a teaching force much more sensitized to environ- 
mental issues than at any time in the past. The consequence is that 
this information and awareness are passed on to students at all levels 
in the scho^isls. 

The implem^tation of teacher centers. which will respond to the needs 
of teachers for inservice education and eventually become involved in 
curriculum' development should further advance the development and 
spread of environmental education in the schools . Teacher center 
involvement in this area is expected to increase in proportion to the 
increase in environmental awareness. The AFT Teacher Center Resource 
Exchange plans to facilitate this process. Up until now, the greatest 
responsibility for information gathering and sharing has been on the 



shoulders of Individual teachers. Again, It Is they who have sought 
out expertise among their own colleagues and others arid shared this 
with their students and other teaphefs. Teacher centers should lend 
suppdrt to this effort and broaden its impact. 

The AFT realizes the Importance of environmental education to its \ 
own menibers and to society at large. It will continue to highlight \ 
issues as. they emerge, disseminata information, and work with other 
groups to improvie environmental conditions. A case in point is 
support given to the Environmental Defense Fund in the campaign to 
.persuade the Environmental ^Protection Agency to identify all schools 
in which asbestos spray-on materials have been used and to require 
manufacturers and processors, of such f iber to take corrective action 
to eliminate the' emission of asbestos fibers from these materials. 

AFT shall continue to offer its support, in terms of lobbying, coali- 
tion building and information dissemination^ -.to worthwhile causes 
and projects. 

■ . . . • . . ■ ^ ^ . >' 

— Submitted by: ^ 

Marilyn Rauth, Director 
,v Educational I ssueis Department 

December 1978 
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AMERICAN FOREST INSTITUTE 



1619 Massadiusetts Avenue NW 
Washington DC 20036 
(20n 797-4530 

■*i ' ' ' ■ ' " , 

. / . » 

American Forest Institute (AFI) Is the public education organization 
for the forest products industries, those landowners and companies^ 
that grow and. harvest trees and manufacture woodland paper products. 
The general purpose of the as^bciation is to raise the level of under- 
standing bf the -general j)ub lie for the forest resource, its ownership, 
matiagement ^il^nd uses, the environm^tal problems related to the culti- 
vation of triees a crop, and production of goods f rom the resource. 

■ * •' • , ' ' ' - . • 

Structurally, AFI' s program elements are designed to reach those seg- 
menti'of \the "gei^eraj. public :usually defined as the formal education 
•audience,*; professional and conservation organizations, ^IndivWual 
private landowners, *.comm^nity leaders,, legislators, and the press. 
With each, the theme of the message is usually the availability of 
tile resource for* use, whether related to fiber, for product manufacture 
recrektlQn uses, or watershed and.wildlife management. However, with 
the present level of consciousness about wild ernes si air and waters- 
pollution and ^solid waste, specif ic. environmental concerns as they 
affect 'the industry's capability to provide for the .pdblic needs In .: 
paper and wood products have increasingly become a focal poitit of ^ 
information directed to audiences other than educators. 

with the total program an educational effort and with th^ forest* 
resource as ,a base for th^t program, it is somewhat difficult to deter 
mine the scope of the association's level of involvement j in "environ-, 
mental education," , v \ 

Narrowed to the formal educatipn aodience, AFI's present program 
reaches teachers and admlniistrators at the national, regional and 
local levels. Three major thrusts can be identified: 1) participa- 
tion in professional and conservatidn/Qnvironmental organizatidns 
within the education field; 2) publication of materials for teachers 
for distribution through AFI and industry associations' and companies 
in answer to requests for information on the forest resource; 3) 
dissemination of an environmental education supplementary curriculum 
for educators in grades kindergarten through twelve. Project Learning 
Tree, through AFI-funded, state-department-of-educatlon-coordinated, ^ 
workshops , . - / 



API's educational program began almost with the establishment of the 
organization itself in 1941, The program consisted of various publi- 
cations for all grade' levels directed to the student with a limited 
number of "how to" manuals foa: the teacher. Development of the 
materials was by the association's education and art departments. 
Distribution depended upon mallirjlss to superintendents of schools. 
If numbers of items mailed could^be used^as an indication, the book- 
lets and wall charts were well-received. No formal follow-up evalua- 
tion of actual claissroom use was made, however. 

• ; 23 . 



During most of the association's history, Items for distribution to 
schools were directed to students and Included booklets, wall dis- 
plays and film clips produced In-house, with little or no Input from 
educators. As the student population grew and the demand for class- 
room Items Iticreased, AFX re-eyaluated Its . education program and 
determined that It could be more effective directing efforts toward 

'teachers and administrators. Educatldnal consulting firms were con- ^ 
tacted for help in developing an appropriate program and materials 

'to reach this segment of the education audience. Af, a result, teach- 
ing units were produced and Inserted as advert Isemetlts^ In the elemen- 
tary Instructor Magazine and the secondary Scholastic Teacher .^ Film- 
strips produced in cooperation with Guidance Associates were added to 
the collection of items for dlssemiriation to teachers as well. All • 
are still a part of ATI's program Inventory for angering requests , 
from educators on the forest resource. 

.-■ " ' ^ '. 

Memberships and active participation in professional education organ- 
izations 'aiid conservation association^ became mpr^o a part of AFI's 
educatibn program. With this exposure to the practicing ^^ucator, 
it became apparent that if educational materials were to be designed 
to reach as-specific an audience as teachers, they shoiild be developed . 
with the direct participation of the prof essional' educator. 

oie of the organizations in which AFI has maintained membership is the 
Western Regional, Environmental Education Council (WREEC). ^EEC mem- 
bership is composed of the environmental edutation coordinators for 
the state departments of education in 13 western states, and their 
counterparts In the appropriate state resource agencies. One^project 
in which the organization was involved was a supplemental curriculum 
for grades kindergarten through twfelve that dealt with energy. 

After reviewing this program, AFI asked WREEC if it would undertake a 
similar curriculum development in environmental education, using the 
forest resource as a base. A contract was let to WREEC for such a 
product. 

Education/Research Systems, Inc., an educational consulting firm in 
Seattle, coordinated writing workshops for teachers, supervisors, 
curriculum specialists and college professors. These teams produced 
a core curriculum framework of seven principles relating to the forest, 
man and the environment. Activities for teachers to use with students 
In grades kindergarten through twelve were created using this frame- 
work and accompanying concepts. Persons familiarv with natural 
resources from industry, state and federal resource agencies, and 
conservation organizations with points of view differing from those 
of the forest products industry acted as reference sources for the 
educators. ^ 

The result was two curriculum guides of teachet-orieiited classroom 
' activities, kindergarten through grade twelve, entitled Project Learn- 
ing Tree (PLT), with the curriculum framework as a basis for the acti- 
vities and a bibliography of reference materials from all types of 
organizations, companies and resource agencies. Activities were inter- 
disciplinary relating to science, social studies, language arts, and 
mathematics. 



Educators had helped In developing the program for teachers; their 
advice was sought In appropriate ways to Introduce thq project as 
well. ' " ' . ^ 

A council with membership from Industry and WREEC was established to 
guide the day-to-day progress of Project Learning Tree under the " ^ 
overall policy of API's Industry education subcommittee. On the 
'advice of the Council, the currlculjam guides which were a result of 
the writing conferences,, were Introduced to educators through 
attendance at workshops only. These sessions were coordinated^ 
through the state department of education's environmental education 
consultant. A team of three educators was hired on contract to AFX 
to work with the departments of education in setting up workshops. 

As tochers bSgan to become familiar with the program and use it 
With students, the Council advised a classroom evaluation of the 
impact of the activities on the knowledge and attituides of students 
be made: • The Bureau of School S^ervlce and Research, at the University 
of Waishlngton, Seattle, was contracted to undertake the testing. % 
Educators, knowing the constraints of the study in time gJ^d^ financing,: 
agreed that the results demonstrated value in continuing the program. 
'Evaluation of the program continues, howeveij. _ . . 

Comments received from teachers participating injihe .valuation and 
in the workshops indicated that some changes inJiJie content and for- 
niat of the curriculum guides would make them, m 
The PLT staff ,^with the help of the advisory .^ 
imdertook a revision in the manuals; including 
activities in facts and strategies^ and a more 
directly referenced. to lessons in the guides. 

From the two years of field work in the west where the program 
developed, a basic plan for nationwide implementation grew, with 
accommodations made according to individual state differences. 

Generally a planning committee is established in a state introducing 
the program. The committee is made up of the state department of 
education environmental education consultant and other key figures 
in the field in the state. With one of the Project Learning Tree 
staff meniber,s, the committee determines a strategy including workshop 
location, participant selection, date and budget, for implementing 
the program in the state. Usually the initial workshop is two days 
in length in order to give educators a knowledge of the program so 
they will feel comfortable teaching teachers in their districts 
about the program in one-day sessions. Funding is provided by AFX 
for the leadftship workshop, with a much smaller sum for local 
sessions to help defray some costs. Materials are provided free 
by AFX. . 

As of December 1978, the pro'gram was available in 20 states. Plans are 
to add four more during 1979. As budget allows, additional states 
will be added each succeeding year. Selection of the states is made 
according to budget level, teacher population, and geographical size. 




seful to educators, 
to the prdject, ^ 
\ t^dating of 
t "bibliography 
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Participants In workshops are asked to fill In evaluation forms at the 
ends of sessions. Comments are useful In determining the reaction! to 
materials and to the workshops. Names and addresses are added to a 
©ailing list to receive a periodical newsletter related to the program. 
As an added check on the progress of the project, a survey Is now being 
i^^oade of a t^andom sampling of teachers on the mailing list, to determine 
actual classroom use of the curriculum guide activities. 

Project Learning Tree Is an attempt by Industry to provide an imblased,^ 
balanced group of activities for teachers to use in the classroom to 
create an awareness of, and knowledge about, the forest resource. The 
program also supplements the regular curriculum In providing situa- 
tions for reinforcing the basic skills of critical thinking and 
"problem solving — both important to future citizens facing the possi- 
bility of resource shortages and land allocation. 

Although not as extensive in scope, AFI's elementary and secondary 
teaching units from The Instructor and Scholastic Teacher, advertise- 
ments, career materials, wall displays showing the growth of a tree/ 
and forest regions of the United States, have .anjoyed good response 
over the years. Information concerning these educational materials 
used to answer written requests from teachers is made available to ^ 
educators principally through listings in free and Inexpensive cata- 
logues.' Use is extended through distribution by statS forestry 
associations and companies in local programs with educators. 

API's policy regarding quantity availability and cost of materials 
for teachers has changed over the years. When materials were designed 
for students, these were given to teachers in classroom quantities. 
As production costs increased, charges were made. 

As the program changed to one of distributing only materials for 
teachers, printed items were once again offered free of charge -in 
single quantity with a charge fqr additional supplies. That policy 
is still in effect. ^ 

In recent years AFI has published a quarterly magazine designed for 
the general public, GreenAmerica . The largest audience for this 
publication, according to a survey of 'readership, however, is 
educators. Each issue deals with a specific topic — ^wilderness, water, 
' wildlife — in a format including both text and poster. The magazine is 
made available free with a one-time charge of a dollar for handling. 

In otder to keep abreast of developments in the field of education, 
API has become a member of various professional education organiza- 
tions. .The participation role has included attendance at annual 
meetings to learn of new projects \nd approaches to education; 
attendance at special conferences dealing with environmental educa- 
tion to follow progress in that field; membership on aissociation 
committees and executive officer responsibilities in seVeral organi- 
sations . 
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Most active participation has been in the National Science Teachers 
Association, National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation,. 
Conservation Education Association,- National Association for 
Environmental Education, Western Regional Environmental Education 
Council, and as a charter member of thev Alliance for Environmental 
Education. " . • 

Another major benefit to membership of AFX in professional education 
asaoclations. is the ability to seek and find those who are leaders 
In the development and implementation of eduction programs. Through 
the advice and counsel of educators, industry efforts in the field o^f 
education can be better developed in a context and form acceptable to 
the formal school system. And, in the field of environmental educa- ' 
tlon where all points of view need to be considered in making 
decisions, industry 's knowledge of resource management and use, 
environmental problems in manufacturing, and economic consciences 
of actions, should be a 'part of the 

Through tiip Alliance for Environmental .Education, particularly, envi- 
ronmental education becomes a common ground for interaction among 
Industry associatipn members such as AFX, professional education 
organizations and numerous conservation. organizations, all of whom 
do not necessarily agree in other arenas where they might meet. 
Cooperative efforts have spawned projects th^t, through exposure 
of the participants to diverse points of view, have given a new 
dimension to understanding and accepting problems faced- by various 
segments of society in their spheres of operation. 

AFX maintains an industry-forestry school interchange program with 
the faculty of forestry schools throughout the country. The direc- 
tion for the industry-forestry school interchange program is provided 
by a committee with membership from Industry and faculties of several 
forestry schools throughout the country, so as to make the elements 
of the program more responsive to the needs o.f the audience. 

The program has prpvided the opportunity for deans or their faculty 
members to participate in tours so they may become more knowledge- 
able about advances in industrial forest management, particularly in 
regions of the country with which they are not familiar— taking 
westerners to the south, /southerners to the west, for example.. An 
exchange program is being developed to provide short periods of» 
employment in the industry for forestry school faculty*. Several 
industry executives have been visiting professors on foirestry school 
campuses . . ' V 

At present, with the formal school system, AFI^lans to continue to 
supply materials to. teachers and other educators who write regarding 
the role of the forest^ iresource* in the environment. Items will be 
updated as needed; new materials will be added a^ indicated by changes 
within the education field, teaching methods and strategies. Hope- 
fully, Project Learning Tree will continue to expand to include any 
states interested in* carrying the program. Memberships in profes- 
sional educational organizations will be maintained. ^-^The industry- 
forestry school interchange program will be evaluated and expanded 
or changed ^according to the results. 
^" . . • ■ ' - 
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in an Informal way, API's Tree Farm program reaches a special 
audience with Information of an educational nature about the ^ 
forest resource. 

API sponsors on a national basis the American Tree Farm System. The 
objective is to encourage the individual private landowner to manage 
his/her lands with some primary purpose in mind — timber, recreation 
or vlldlife. The individual private non-industrial landowner — farmers, 
doctors, policemen— own more commercial forest acreage as defined by 
the U.S. Forest Service than do federal-state governments or industry. 

Conferences are held for landowners in urban and suburban areas to 
develop a greater awareness of the resources they own and their 
relationship to it. Professional foresters work with landowners 
Interested in managing their lands to develop a plan stiitable to 
the needs of the owner. As lands meet the standards set by foresters 
working with the American Tree Farm System, they are certified as ^ 
Tree Farms. 

In order to ensure the level of standard for the program, lands are 
reinspected on approximately a five-year basis. If not acceptable, 
tree farm status can be revoked. 



On a regional basis, owners in the program compete annually for X, 
regional Tree Farmer awards. Winners are then qualified to compete 
In the National Tree Farmer of the Year Contest. Judges fo^ the 
award are members of the steering committee for the Indus try- fores try 
school interchange program. 

Regional and national winners in the awards program from the South 
have gathered recently to act as an advisory/sounding board to the 
future direction of the American Tree Farm System. Again, API's 
intent is to work with the audience to develop, hopefully, the most 
acceptable program to meet comjnon needs. 

The Tree Farm program is in €he process of adding a new dimension, 
the Pioneer Tree Farmer. This new step toward certification will 
allow those who own lands but have done no management to become 
a part of the Tree Farm system if they agree to develop and carry 
out plans for managing their lands. They would be added to the 
tree farm records to receive information for a period of two years. 
At that time if the lands are not ready for certification as a Tree 
Farm, the landowner if interested must reapply for membership in the 
Pioneer program or be dropped from the rolls. 

Attempts to measure the successes and failures of programs have not^ 
alWays been made in a formal way. API's program direction overall 
is guided by the results of an annual public opinion poll, conducted 
by Yankelovich, Skelly and White. A yearly review of that document 
to some extent is a measure of the effectiveness of API's and the 
Industry's communications programs. 

With the formal school systems, the effectiveness of materials^ent 
In answer to requests from teachers is basically measured by the 
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• Audience 

Teaclifirfl; 
Currlcului 

specialists; 
State and local 

superintendents, 

principals; 
Colleges of Education 



Reached Bf 



Teachiift Aids 



Distributed By Availability ' Feedback/Evaluation 



AFI; forest industry through listings in 
associations and con- free and inexpensive 

teaching aid catalogs 



GreenAnerica 



AFI; forest Industry through AFI nailing 

associations and cooh list 

pahles 



AFI/WREEC; state 
departnents jof 
education 



Federal, state, local 
natural resource 
agencies; national 
regional, , local con- 
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tions 



Forestry School 
'iylty 



3eric 



Project Learning 
Tree- 

-state planning 

connittees 
-workshops > 
-participation and 

with crediting 
-currlculun guides 
-newsletter 
-evaluation , 

Membership in pro- 
fessional organiza- 
tions 

Project Learning 
Tree- ' ' 

-state planning 
connnlttees 

-workshops 

-curriculum guides 

-newsletter . 

-fiscal agent 

Hembershlp in 
professional 
organizations r 

Short-term employ- AFI/lndustry 
ment 

Speakers 
Tours 



through workshops in 
selected states only 



AFI/HREEC; state 
departnents of 
education . 



through workshops in 
selected states only 



only through nunibers 
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surveys, letters 
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and direct contact 



one-on-one at nest- 
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surveys, direct 
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one-on-one at neet- 
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Educational publications and films trips ^ivallable from AFjj 
GxeenAm^zica Magazine ^ 

Quarterly; single copy subscription Is available for a one-time handling 
charge of $1.00. /Cost: 1-10 copies, free; 11-500 cdpies, lOc each. ' 

Zearn to Love Trees \ '. 

Instructor Magazine teaching unit reprint for elementary teachers. 
Cost: 1-10 copies, free; 11-5D0' copies, 12<i^each. • 

' ' i. ■ . , 

Trees Wtot You 

Scholastic Teacher Magazine teaching unit repaint for secondary teachers, 
Cost: 1-10 copies, free; 11-500 copies, 10,C each. 

GrcMthsOf a Tree 

Chart and teaching suggestion booklet for teachers. 
Cost: single copy free; additional copies, 20c 'each. 

Forests and Trees of the United States ^\ 
Map'and teaching suggestion booklet for teachers. • 
Cost: single copy free; additional copies, 20? each. - 

Colleges and Universities offering professional education programs for 

careers in the forest products industries. 
Cost: 200 copies free; additional copies, 15? each. ' ' 

Opportunities Unlimited in the Forest Products Industrfes. 
Cost: 200 copies free; additional copies, 15? each. 

Schools and Colleges offering technical and vocational ^ucatiorf 

programs for careers in the Forest Products Industries. % 
Cost: 200 copies free; additional copies, 15? each. 

\ * • 

This Unique Bit of Life filmstrlp with record. f 
10-minute for high school science classes. 

Cost: $27.50; slide form, $16.50. j/, 

'\ ' ' i . ■ 

Trees for 2001: Today's Foresters in Action filmstrip with ^record. 
12-minute for high school social science classes and . career guidance. 
Cost: $26.00; slide form, $16.50. 

* . , ■■ If 

^Operation Salvage: Paper As A Reusable Resource filmstrip with record. 

17-minute for high school social science classes. 

Cost: $26.00? slide form^ $15.00. , . 

20/20 Vision: Forests for the 21st Century slide .presentation. 
2(V-iiiinutes for general audience and private forest landowners stijess- 

ing the need -for non-industrial private forest laiid management. 
Cost: $30.00 . y ' ' / 
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nuaaber of items ordered each year. :: . Pro j ect Learning Tree , as a more 
extensive endeavor, has been formally evaluated and will be classroom- 
tested In the future. As mentioned, at current survfey Is being con- 
ducted to determine the effectiveness of the workshop system, used to 
implement the program and the extent of use of , the program, in the > 
classroom by teachers after having attended a workshop. ^ 

The Indus try- faculty Interchange program is a little. young yet to te 
evaluated in any formal way. The tours are, however, always well-, 
subscribed. " Future acceptance will measure the success of other 
eloBents in the program./ The American Tree Farm System, although 
nationally sponsored by AFX, is guided in each stajte by a Tree Farm 
Committee. The number of committees actively working to improve the 
management quality of the lands certified and to encourage other 
owners to join the program has increased markedly, a possible^inethod 
^ of measurement of success. The programming suggestions to reach 
goals of the program have become more creative and extensive with 
grant monies supplied to committees by AFX. - V 

What elements of AFX*s program's will continue 'in the future is ^ 
hard to determine. AFX must depend on a level of funding formu- 
lated year to year on industry sales of domestic products, with no 
given continuing base of operation, plus, a review by the industry 
of the effectiveness of AFX's public and formal school .communica- 
tions programs. With this in mind and knowing the continuously chang- 
ing resource and environmental picture, predicting precisely the type 
and extent of future programming 'is difficult. \ \\ ■ * 

— Submitted by: 

June McSwain 
Director of Education 



December 1978 
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AMERICAN/ GAS ASSOCIATION 4 



.•4 



1515 Mlson Boulevard \ . 

Arlington VA ' 22209 ^ • ' 

(703) 524^2000 
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Since Its founding in 1918, the American Gas Association (A.G.A,^^ has | 
•^served as coordinator and spokesman for gas companies serving A;qierican 
consumers. A.G.A; also functions as .the ii^ustry 's catalyst in t^Jinical 
and governmental matters. ■ , ;^ 

It is the purposeof A.G.A. to enhance appreciation 'of the essential role 
of gas in meeting the nation's e||.ergy neals for the foreseeable future. 
^Hatural gas has long been recognized as wie; leasf polluting of the 
fossil fuels (coal, oil, natural ^^as) ^^:}^ at present provide approx- 
imately 95 percent of the energj^^nsum^dTin th^^ 

Because natural gas is not only t<^p leasjr^olluting, but also is the 
largest contributor of domestically^ pr^^i^^f uel energy among the 
fossil fuels to both industrial ai^r^lltotial markets, the ques^tlon 
of its fiiture.jrole mast be contiiiufusly^^lmOT 

To make national, regional, and locSil go\fefning bodies and the general^, 
public aware of the effects of proposed mfljfdif^cations in the fuel' 
energy mixture that supplies the nation ''j^ energy needs, now and in \ 
the future, continues, therefore, tb be^^raaior association effort'^ 
'Since fuel energy production and di^e imping^on virtually every airea 
of man's environment ,AjGA, has supported numerous studies and analyses 
to evaluate these potential impacts. In the study Commercializing 
High-BTU Coal GasJ.fi cation: The-I'^ioha^ejfor Immediate Action^ it'jis 
noted that "from the environmental perspe^ive— including physical, 
chemical, biological, and socio-economic 

cycle would produce sig^ciificantly less^ip^^ damage' than coalf 

electrification at every major* ^ep alonj^cxhe way to the consumer." ? - 
This same study points out that/'a recent FEA/EPA study suggests that 
all the coal gas plants that ate proposed for inclusion in the f eddpaj. , 
, load guaranty program would ^^PlxiM:^ even exceed, the most ^ : 
stringent version of the non-degi!^RSp amendments presently beforft-*? 
the Congresa." Other environmental concerns such as water resource 
tiise, land il^acts, disposal of solid wastes, and socio-economic imiiiacts 
are ^Iso spoken to, in this same sttidy^ 

Another study has been done to estimate CO2 emissions caused by bunij;- 
ing various fossil fuels and to compare CO2 emissions produced from . 
two alternative coal-based energy strategies: High-Btu coal gasifi- 
cation at^ gas combustion versus direct cqal combustion for electri-a' 
city generation. 

These analyses and many others which evaluate economic and concomml- 
tant impacts of alternative energy sources have been presented before 
committees of the Congress, provided as background for writers on the 
subject of energy, used as material for speeches made by A.G.A. staff 
supplied to college students and college faculty upon request, and 
made known to the media through press releases. 
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^ A.G.aI analysis program update, JUNE 1978 

Analyses CoBafpleted In 1977 and 197fl* ^ . 
~ ^ ~~ . ^Release 

' ^ " Title : Pate 

■■ , ' / ■ ' . ■ . * • ^ ' • ' ' 
Coimnerclallzing Mgh-BtU Coal Gasiflqatlon: The . ' \ 
/llatlonale for Immediate Action * * * " 4/77 

"A Comparison, of Coal Use for Gasification^ ' ; ^ 

Versus Electrification"^. * ; > ^ . -v^ ^/^^ 

"Impact of the President's Proposed $1.75/Mcf New . ^ . 

fias Price Celilng on Domestic Gas Production" .. 5/77 

"A Comparison of Estimates of Additional Natural Gds. 

. -Production from Deregulation of New Gas Prices" ' -5111 

"Economic Effects of the President 's -Proposed / ^ 

Natural Gas Users Tax"r r ' ^ 6/77 . " 

"Effects of the "House Ways and Means- Committee Revi- 
sions in the President's Proposed Gas Users Tax" / 7/77 

"Carbon Dioxide Emissions from Fossil Fuel Combustion 

and from Coar Gasification" 9/77 

"Evaluation of the President's Proposed Supply- Side 

Energy Strategy" . - 9/77 

"Consumer Cost of the Energy Tax Measures Contained 

in HR 844,4" / 10/77 

"Impacts on Consximer Prices of phe House and Senate 

New Gas Pricing Legislation" - 10/77 

"An Analysis of the Constraints on Converting Large 

' Industrial and Utility Boilers from Natural Gas to Coal" (^1/77 

"A Historical Comparison of Production .and Consximer 

Costs of Natural Gas Versus Alternate Energy Forms" 12/77 

LNG Fact Book 12/77 

"An Evaluation of Energy Conservation in the Resi- 

dential Gas Spaceheatlng Market" ^^^Wf 

' "A Comparison of Foreign Energy Payments Resulting 

from Importation of LNG Versus Oil" 2/78 



*Single copies available free of charge on request from A.G.A. 
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Analytes Completed In 1977 and 1978 (continued) 

Release 

Title . ^ Date 

"iy Forecast of Capital Requirements of the U.S. Gas 

Utility Industry to the Year 2000" M 3/78 « 

/ / ^ ' ■ '^-^ J ■ 

•[Implications of the Department of Interior's August 

Lease Sale on Future Offshore Production" 3/78 
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"A Survey of the Role of LNG Peakshaving Facilities 

^ in Meeting U.S. Utility Gas Demands" 3/78 

The Importance of Gas Energy to Labor 3/78 

. "An Evaluation of Trends in the Househeating Market" 4/78 

••Drilling Activity and Potential Gas Resources"^ A/78 

•*rhe Impacts of Increased Gas Supply on the Nation's 

Economy and Employment" . 5/78 

•'A Comparison of Capital Requirements for Alternative 

Domestic Energy Supplies" 5/78 

"Impact of the NEA Gas Pricing Compromise on Disposable 

Family Income" 6/78 

•'The Economic and Environmental Impacts of Gas Versus 

Coal in Large Industrial Boilers" 8/78 

■ ■ ■ ■ ( '. 
"Forecasted Production of Lower-48 Conventional Natural 

Gas Under the House/Senate Gas Pricing Compromise" 9/78 

•'An Economic Comparison of Gas /Solar House Heating 

System's Versus Electric/Solar Systems" ^ ; 9/78 

••Potential Health and Safety Impacts of High-Btu Coal 

Gasification: Occupational" ^ 911% 

••The ImiJact of Gas Curtailments on the Growth of Oil 

Imports Since 1973" / \ \ 9/78 

••An Economic, Efficiency, and Environmental Comp<^ison of 

Current Alternative Household Space Conditioning Systems" 11/78 

SNG Fact Book - ; 12/78 

••The Impact of Natural Gas Production on Developing 
Offshore Frontiers" '» > * 12/78 

••prospects for Using Natural Gas in Light Transportation 

Vehicles" ' 12/78 
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TEACHING AIDS ABOUT GAS* . ^^ 



Kits 

NOOOlO Natural Gas — Science Behind YouE Burner (grades 6-9). Includes 
one 37-fraine fllmstrlp with teacher's guide, two wall charts, 
two duplicating loastets. 

.NOOlOO How Your Gas Meter Works (gra:des 6-9). Includes one booklet, 
one wall chart, two duplicating masters. 

N00160 - Natural Gatf Serves Our Community (grades 4-5); A cutout kit. 

N00170 Natural Gas Serves ^Our Community (grades 2-3). Same as N00160, 
but written for lower grade level. 

N00500 Science. Principles and Gas Appliances with Experiments (grades 
7-9). One bboldet, with materials for overhead ptojectlori iand 
one duplicating master. 

Booklets and Pamphlets 

N00085 Experiments; Properties of Gas and Heat Energy (grades 7-11). 

N00140 The Science of Laundering (grades 9-12) 

N00165 Natural Gas Serves Our Community (grades 4-5). 

N00175 Natural Gas Serves Our Community (grades 2-3). 

N00430 History of Natural Gas (grades 3-6). 

N00470 Gas Centered Projects for Science Fairs (grades 7-12). 

N00480 The Story of Natural Gas Energy (grades 6-12). 

N00550 What Is a Gas? (grades 3-6). 

N00575 What Happens When You Turn on the Gas (grades 4-7). 

N00645 Newsletter "Energy Balances]' (grades 7-10). 

N00650 Newsletter "Natural Gas Energy and the Environment" 
(grades 7-10). 



N00655 Newsletter "Natural Gas from Unconventional Sources" 

(grades 7-10). > ' ** 

N00660 Newsletter "LNG" (grades ;.t-10)^ - 

N00665 Newsletter "Coal Gaslflcatlofel^M grades 7-lOX. 

— ^ ■ - •■ ^m^\ . 

— ■.■ , ^ W 

*These Items are generally furnished free of charge by local gas 
companies. If not availably In this mariner, they may be secured from 
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MO0670 Newsletter "Drilling for Energy— Of fshore" (grades 7-10). 
N00675 Nevslettet "Fuel from Blomass" (grades 7-10). 

N00680 Energy Report "Energy Conversion/Efficiency? (grades 7-10) 

\ 

N00690 Energy Report "Synthetic Natural Gas from Peat" 
(grades 7-10). 

. y . ■ . ' ■ ■ 

Fllmstrlps 

N00420 Look to the Future. . «The Gas Company In Your Community 
? (grades 6-9) . • 

' ■ . ■ ,/■'■■ ' ' • • . ■ ■ 

N81040 Hbv the. Jet Engine Works (grades 5-12) . 

N81050 Scientists Work Together (grades 5-7). 

N81060 Fuel Cells (grades 6-12) • 

N81070 Fla^mes and giiergy (grades 4-6). 

N81090 . More to Come ' (grades 4-8) • ^ 
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There are many other activities participated A.G.A, that are rele- 
vant to environmental education In the broader »sense. Background 
Information on the natural gas Industry is provided in a number of 
formats— pamphlets, booklets, fllmstrlps, films, reports — for the' 
educational community. Prepared for grade levcJLs K-12, these mater- 
ials are sent to teachers free upon request/ Teachers learn of the 
materials through advertisements in educational magazines, and 
/exhibits at^ teacher educational conferences. In some instances, 
f member companies prepare brochures listing' the educational aids 
available to teachers and participate in numerous mutually beneficial 
ways with schools in their service areas. All of these services are 
free to teachers. Companies pay the cost for the A.G.A.-prepared mater- ; 
lals used by teachers on the basis of use within their service areas. 

Aa in<^ependent survey of teacher use of AG J^. educatid&al materials was 
done in 1975. This study indicated that teachers j,w&4 using the mater- 
ials In their classrooms as supplemental to required curricula and "82 
percent of the respondents replied that they would reuse these mater- 
ials again next ,year." 

Becatise natural gas does play such a vital role as a source of energy 
and because it is the least polluting of the fossil fuels which pro- 
vide the preponderance of U.S. energy needs, the vast majority of A. G. A. 
programs and. activities are related, albeit sometimes tenuously, to 
environmental education. Since natural gas will remain a major con- 
tributor to the fuel energy mixture fox the foreseeable future, A.G.A. 
will undoubtedly continue its effortsWo enhance appreciation of the 
essential role of gas in meeting the nation's energy needs as well as 
helping to maintain the quality of the environment. 



— Submitted by: 



Dallas 0. DawsLon, Manager 
Government Relations Coor- 
dination Programs 




December 1978 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 



1755 New York Avenue NW 
Naahlngton DC 20006 
(202) 785^7300 



\ In Troy, New York, a group of Elementary students with serious math 
deficiencies are set^ to the task of measuring their classroom. Using 
slinplifled rulers, they carefully measure every piece of furniture, 
door, wlhdow,^ and wall before constructing an accurate scale model of . 
the room. Pre- and post-testing shows that computing fractions and 
converting measurements are now skills rather than obstacles. Indeed, 
" most of them have advanced one or two full g#Ade levels In those 
areas, as well as having inade substantial gains In problem solving, 
abstract reaspnln^, and multiplication. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a junior high music class hears an architect lec- 
ture on the bJislc principles of acoustical design prior to a field trip 
, to the Clnclrmatl Music Hall. For the first tlme^ they haye a clear 
understanding of the musical consequences of the physical organization 
of a symphony orchestra. " > u ' 

In Austin, Texas, fifth graders studying government work on "Cities of 
the Future." The class is divided into four groups. Each group selects 
a different :slte (underground, above ground, underwater, or outer 
space), writes a history of their city relating how it evolved from 
tQjiay's world, and then describes it using an outline derived from 
their previous analyses o^ actual cities. After drawing detailed 
plans, each group builds a large model and makes a formal presentation 
on their futuristic city to the school's administration. 

In Newark, New Jersey, students from Arts High School explore wellr and 
lesser-knoWn sites and lifestyles of th||feity, recording their findings 
on film. The results are of such fine quality that the photographs are 
assembled into a sophisticated publication, Newark , which is distributed 
to the public by tjhe city government. 

What is happening in these cla^rooms? And beginning to happen all over 
the United States? These students — and through them their teachers, 
their parents, and their communities — are experiencing a conscious 
• awareness of their suirfbundlngs. They are experiencing Built Environ- 
ment Education (BEE). . ■ ^ 

The state of the environment has long been on the public mind. But,^uritll 
recently, the focus has been almost exclusively on the natural environment. 
Efforts to enlighten the public about the built environment have heerftoo 
few and far between, and often ignored or misunderstood. 

Educators have often had a negative feeling about the built environment — 
viewing it as a force impinging upon and destroying the natural world. 
However, today educators, parents, civic leaders, decision-nfeikers , arch- 
itects, builders, are becoming more and more aware of the necessity of 
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molding the built environment Into one which contributes to a better 
quality of life for those living in it. , 



What Is BEE? ^ 

Soneone has said that the built environment is anything we cannot 
attribute to Mother Nature. In faet, deciding not to build anything 
on a tract of land is a built environment judgment. Buildings, high- 
mySy utility lines, bridges, tunnels, signs, parks, zoning laws, 

. alxports, railroad tracks, automobile traffic . . . all contribute 
to the built environment- Tlfie chiirch and its cemetery; the local 
hospital, its parking lot, and its quiet zone; the city park, its . 
paths, and its fountains; the haShburger stand, its signs, its* smells, 
and Its^garbage . . . the built environment is everything people Jiiaye 

> imposed on the natural environment. ' ' 

How can the relationships, values, esthetic judgments, skills, and 
knovltedge inherent to this complex system be taught effectively? 
tfhen arid where does it fit into our lives? ' 

Environmental education can begin at any age — the earlier the better — 
and continues throughout life. It seeks to prepare people for their 
present and future role as users and shapers of the built environment. 
Education about the built environment stresses, to quote the defini- 
tion put forth by the Architects-in-Schools program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, . . the development, first, of ian awareness 
of the surroundings, senses, feelings, and needs; then of an understand - 
ing of the functions and the impact of the environment; and finally, of 
*the ability to use the environment and change it to best satisfy the 
needs that have been defined." 

For adults, BEE can be aimed at esthetic appreciation and community 
participation, while for children its message can be intergrated into 
existing courses such as social studies, math, science, the arts, and 
music. Unlike math or social studies, BEE has never been considered 
a basic of education. Nor has it rated even the nominal time allotted 
to music or art appreciation. This should not be the case much 
longer, for today, many groups and individuals are active in bring- 
ing BEE to the public and especially to young people. 



Architects and BEE 

Architecture is only* one of the many forces affecting the built environ- 
ment, but it is one of the most important. Today's architects are con-' 
ceni^d with BEE because they are concerned with achieving and preserving 
quality in the built environment. For this to happen on a meaningful 
acale in .the United States there must-be a widespread public expectation 
and demand for quality in the built environment. 

Aware .citizens can jnake better choices. They require buildings designed 
to a human scale, streets designed for safety, furniture designed to fit 
the human body, classrooms designed for learning, parks that are restful, 
and public buildings that express the values of the community. 
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The built environment is the architect's particular domain. 
What Is built, why it is built, and where it is built are all a part 
of their responsibility. If as a profession, architects are to make 
contributions to environmental quality, they must become politically 
articulate to affect those processes of government that control 
environmental design. 

The archl^ct, in collaboration with the owner, strives tc^lkchieve an 
architecture of consequence. Architecture has a personal, and oftep 
dramatic effect on everyone. The architect relies on the public's 
participation and interest in the design process, for it is that 
Interest which stimulates the architect to achieve work of signifi- 
cance. The public should be an educated participant. 

No other art form so completely pervades our daily lives. We live, 
work, study, and play in and around our buildings. Our surroundings 
afifect our moods and temperaments. Certain buildings, parks, 
plazas, and streets lift our spirits, while othler diminish them. We 
must all share in influencing our architecture for it will have a 
lasting effect ^JJ>us all. Only through a strong and pervasive BEE 
effort will this happen. 



Hole of The American Institute of Architects ^ 

The American Institute of Architects (AIA) is the national organiza- 
tion of the architectural profession, established in 1857. The AIA , 
fulfills the basic, goal of maintaining the ethics, standards, and 
competence of architects. The follcrwing statement from its Bylaws 
gives clear expression of the ideal's of the profession 

"The objects of The American Institute of Architects shall be to 
organize and unite in fellowship the architetts of the United States 
of America; to combine the^r efforts so as to promote the esthetic, 
scientific, and practical efficiency of the profession and building 
industry by advanoring 'the standards of architectural education, train- 
ing, and practice; t^ coordinate the building industry and the profes- 
sion of architecture to insure the advancement of the living standards 
of our people through their improved environment; and to make the 
profession of ever- increasing service to society." |p 

Membership in the AIA-^is open to every architect licensed to practice 
In the United States. Every prospective AIA member has to satisfy a 
local chapter with his professional qualifications and willingness, to 
abide by the AIA*s Standards of Professional Practice. Currently, 
the membership of AIA is comprised of approximately 30,000 licensed 
architects in over 200 local Chapters. The Institute is headquar- 
tered in Washington, DC. 

Since 1966, the AIA has been involved with BEE — working on the national 
level to help clarify issues and develop methods and materials for rais- 
ing the public consciousness oh' this vital issu^. The AIA*s BEE program 
is aimed at providing the general public — and especially school-age 
children who will become decision-makers as adults — with a better 
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tanderstanding of the factors which influence the natxire of their phys- 
ical surroundings. The objective of thi^ important program is a 
thoughtful citizenry, equipped with skills and values; taking reasoned 
action necessary to shape cities, towns, and countrysides into better 
places to live; and remaining active in efforts to ensure that they 
will continue to be better places in the future. 

To develop an understanding of our architectural heritage, and to have 
an influence on its future, we must nurture progress ivd.y deeper, more 
personal involvement with the built environment. 

That is why architects, both individually and collectively, have 
supported BEE and have become deeply involved in BEE as activists. 
Participation has taken many forms: legislative activists, theorists, 
consultants, architect/educators, community workshop organizers, and 
civic speakers. ' 

AIA's commitment to built environment education started with the forma- 
tion of a Task Force on primary and secondary education. KI^Hb known 
variously as the Elementary and Secondary Education Committee, the 
Public Education Committee , and now as the Environmental Education 
Committee, the principal charge has not changed— "to create an. aware- 
ness of and concern for the built environment as it relates to the 
total environment -among all students in Elementary and Secondary 
schools.""^ During the early years, the committee accomplished a good 
deal: 

Creating and Publishing Three Different Guides to Environ- 
mental Education^ Resources and Activities for the use of AIA 
state and local components and members in influencing indi- 
vidual teachers and school administrators,' and in becoming 
involved in actual classroom activities. The last of thesTe 
was the highly respected 1970 COPE Guidebook (COPE=Committee 
on Public Education) which is still sought by architects, 
teachers and school administrators — even though it is badly 
out of date. 

Influencing the Federal Government . In-1971 and 1972, AIA 
lobbied actively and testified in support of legislation 
creating and- funding the new Office of Environmental Educa- 
ition in the Department of H.E.W. All of this was an attempt 
to reinforce the importance of the built environment and to 
ensure that the staff priorities and funded grants would 
demonstrate a balanced emphasiis on the built environment and 
the natural environment. 

• Funded the Development of Important Teaching Resources — 
including a teacher training and curriculum program created 
by architect James Pratt of Dallas and the well known "Our 
Man-Made Environment Book Seven," the excellent hands-on 
workbook for seventh grade students created by architects 
Alan Levy and Ricky Wurman of Philadelphia's GEE (Group for 
Environmental Education!). 
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In 1972, even with Increasing pressure for AIA to^ develop 
additional teaching resources, It became apparent that the 
AIA could not affbrd to continue to fund' the creation of 
these resources. The next year, the AIA National Convention 
' supported a resolution "to explore the development of learn- 
ing package programs on -^vlronmental awareness for use In 
educational systems from elementary through college levels 
and In schools of architecture." In response, a new 
Committee on Envlroniaett^alp Education, wder Architect 
Stephen A. Kliment, researched the "state of the art" In 
order to "develop an action plan so AIA could become more 
effective In BEE." 

The overall objectives of the committee and the AIA were 
clearly articulated: 

-To create. In students and those who Influence/students, 
an awareness of and concern for the built environment as 
it relates to the total environment; 

-To Inform them of their eventual role In demanding 
responsible planning and design In their communities. 

-To provide them With the knowledge of alternative 
approaches as well as the tools, skills and confidence 
to. work actively toward Improving the quality of the . 
built y^vlronment . 

Although theae objectives had not changed much over the years, the 
AIA's efforts followed a new course. The committee shifted Its empha- 
sis to that ot a catalyst — to work among special national and regional 
target group's and decision-makers, who In turn would multiply the AIA's 
effort which eventually will result In a significant Increase in the 
level of awareness and concern among a greater number of teachers, 
curriculum specialists, and school administrators on the local level. 

A seven-point action programfor AIA was drawn up by the committee: 

A Teacher Introduction to BEE— not just another teaching 
resource, this recently developed guide Is Intended to 
Introduce teachers and curriculum specialists to the need 
to integrate built environment concerns and Interests In 
normal teaching, and to lead these Individuals to more 
Information and resources. The National Council for the 
Social Studies assisted In promoting and disseminating 
the guide. 

\ 

Promotion — a general effort within and outside of the profes-. 
slon, principally through environmental education articles 
in teacher and general audience periodicals. 

An Inventory of Activists — menfcers, of the profession Involved 
in environmental education. The Inventory was published and 
disseminated throughout the profession. 
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Participation — in national environmental education, and in 
the activities and programs of federal government agencies 
such as the U.S. Forest Service and, of course, the U.S. - 
Office of Education. The committee is attempting to influ- 
ence the balance between the built and natural envirpnment 
emphases that st^ch organizations and their activities demon- 
strate. 

Support Effective State Legislation — cooperate with state ^ 
ifeompdnents and related groups, seeking legislation estab- 
lishing official state environmental ^education divisions, 
programs and commissions which have a balanced focus on the 
natural and built environments. Legislative guidelines, 
were recently published and distributed to /members of the ^ 
profession and AIA^ state components. ' \ 

A Conference for Deans of Education— >who Influence teaching 

of future teachers. * 

■ » . 

An AIA Awards Program — to recognize outstanding achievements 
in built environmental education, among individuals inside 
and outside of the profession, school systems, and other 
organizations. 



)day the 65 meinbei^i^^^ with general staff support from the 

istitute's Departmira^ and Professional Development, has 



To< 

Institute's Departmi 

completed several vof-^tiese goals. In addition, the committee has been 
credited with these accomplishments: 



Environmental Education Teaching Tools — a bibliography of 
teaching resources with a built environment emphasis, pub- 
lished as an element of the Institute's BEE publication 
series. . , 

Architects- In-Schools Programs (AIS) — full isupport for and 
participation in the National Endowment for the Arts' new 
program aimed at , introducing BEE into the schools by means 
of placing architects, and other .selected environmental 
design professionals in school residencies. The Institute's 
support for this program extends to the organization selected 
by the Endowment to administer the AIS — the Philadelphia- 
based Built Environment Education Center^ (BEEC) , under the 
direction of Dr. Aase Erlksen. The AIA, together with other 
organizations, agencies and foundations, has supported the 
creation and continued existence of BEEC, which shares 
common envlroiunental education objectives with the AIA. 

Workshop Guidebook — how to conduct environmental education 
workshops Involving architects and teachers. This recent 
publication, funded in pairt by a grant from the Office of 
Education of the U.S. Department of H.E.W., outlines ideas 
for workshops designed to 1) train architects to function 
as resource people for teachers and students in a school 
setting, 2) expose teachers to BEE, and 3) provide oppor- 
tunities for teachers and architects to discover ways of 
working together in the classroom. 
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Environmental Education Newsletter — published three tlmea 

each year, to k^ep Interested members of the profession Mhd * f 

other BEE activists abreast of the activities and plans of . 

the AIA Environmental Education Committee. ^ ^ 1 * 

t - , ■ , . ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ' ••^.■"r= 

Future -glans 

In 1979, with leadership f rom' Ehrmati B. Mitchell Jr., FAIA,- the AIA' 9 ' 
president for the year, architects throughout the country will parti- 
cipate in "A Celebration of Architecture" to encourage greater public; 
understanding of what architecture Is, how It can be enjoyed, and hew 
It comes to be. . , 

As 9 function of this yearlong ^commitment to . public education, the * 
Institute's environmental education program will grow and expand, ' For^ 
the first time, the AlA Envlrc^nmental. Education Committee enjoys * 
the support of a full-time sta|ff director of environmental ediicatldn,* *- 
within the AIA Department of Education and Professional Development^ 
The committee has set these goals for 1979 and beyond: . 

Active Participation In the Celebration of Architecture — 
Including workshops and activities Involving school teachers ' 
and young students at the Institute's national convention <; ; r 
and other "celebration" events. ^ 

I ■ 

Curriculum Guidelines Project — the development of a frame?- 
work of BEE learning units for use In grades K through 12,* 
organized Into progressive sequences in which advanced \* ' ■ 
units expand upon knowledge and skills gained from elemen-* 
tary units. The framework will Include sbggestlo.ns for the 
comprehensive use of learning units in the full breadth of: ' ' - : / 
subject, areas usually associated with K through 12 curricula. 

Environmental Education National Symposium — :to occur in , ^ 
1980-81, to bring together people already /kctive in tevironr ^ 
mental education with those in a po.sition to influence e^du- /* . ' 
cational policy. Participants will be educators and . . ^ 
education administrators, deans of schools of education, 
representatives of environmental groups, and representatives 
of federal and state agencies and departments* which have-* C 
been or might become involved in environmental education. 

Environmental Education in the Community — an ' • ■ 

expanded AIA focus on the BEE role and responsibility of 
museums, libraries, community- design centers and others 
entities and organizations in touch with the' needs and . - . 
interests of citizen groups or the general public. 

For further information about AIA Environmental Education programs 

contact: Alan R. ^andler,-^ Director, Environmental Education, ^he' 

American Institute\of Architects'. ^ ^ : . : ' - '~ — 

^ ^ — Submitted by: 

'^-^ • ■ . ^. - . 
James E.r Ellison,; AIA Adiqinistrator 

Department of .Education and 

--.-,0 Professional. Development 

December 1978 - 
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AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY 



c/o Dr. John Gustafson 

Boxaer NY 13077 - 
(607) 749^3655 ^ 

In 1905 Maurice Bigelow of Teachers College, Colinnbla University, 
fotindi^ the Nature Study Review , a magazine directed at providing 
material and a medium of exchange for persons interested In develop- 
ing a strong program of elementary science In the schools with 
emphasis on nature study rather than watered-down technical science.. 

The definition of nature study was broad. Today it would be called 
either environmental science or ecology. Articles dealt with topics 
like soils, gardening, chemistry, geology, the sun, astronomy, 
forestry, in addition to plants and animals and their interrelation- 
ships. They emphasized "critical investigation," experiments and 
observations — process — rather than facts. 

Soon siibscrlbers and contributors began to talk about getting together 
to share ideas, and in 1908 the American Nature Study Society (ANSS) 
held its first meeting. Liberty Hyde Bailey, the great Cornell 
botanist and educator, was president. Through the years a list of 
the presidents, so^unds like a "Who's Who in Natural History and Outdoor 
Education," a^ includes Anna Botsford Comstock, E. L. Palmer, Charles 
E. Mohr, Eva l! Gordon, Richard Westwood, Richard Weaver, Edwin Way 
Teale, and Roger Tory Peterson. 

Meinbership includes authors, college professors, grade and high school 
teachers and anyone else interested in learning about, enjoying, edu- 
cating about, and protecting the environment. Nature Study Review has 
been replaced by a variety of magazines. The present one is a quar- 
terly journal entitled Nature Study^ . 

From its inception, the American Nature Study Society has been affil- 
iated with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and until 1976 held its annual meeting concurrently vith AAAS. Since 
the change in AAAS meeting date presents real problems to ANSS member 
ship, we now meet with regional or other national groups with shared 
Interests and concerns. In 1978 ANSS is meeting with the New England 
Council of Environmental Education; in 1979 with the Conservation 
Education Association. ANSS is also a member of the Alliance for 
Environmental Education, the AAAS Cooperative Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Science and Mathematics, and the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources. 

In addition to publishing the journal and holding meetings, ANSS con- 
ducts summer workshops using streets, school grounds, and park areas 
as laboratories to provide urban teachers with information, understand 
Ing and skills for teaching the environment. ANSS also has a list of 
members who will serve as lecturers or consultants in their areas. 
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Information on this is available from Ruth Melvin, Ohio Academy of 
Science, Columbus, OhiQ* 



ANSS has published and sells' City Critters , a book on a sixth grade 
and" up reading leveLMfich provides information on the successful 
urban animals. This D^6ok has an international distribution. ANSS 
also maintains a traveling exhibit of books written iy members 
which Is available to museums, schools, and workshops for the cost 
of transportation. ^ 

ANSS annually recognizes one author of books on children's science^ 
literature with the Eva L. Gordon award. Books are judged not only| 
on their accuracy and readability but also on their sense of.wondeii 
their ability to inspire the reader to further participation, and | 
to advance the concept of the interrelatedne^s of all things on | 



October 1978 



planet Earth. 



Helen R. Ruissell 
44 College Drive 
Jersey City NJ 07305 



-Submitted by: 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



33 Mill. Road 
P.O. Box R 
DuAam NH 03824 
(603) 868-5700 



The American Society for Environmental Edi^tlon (ASEE) was founded in 
1971 at the University of Michigan, to answer the need for national 
professional organization for environmental educators at ajff education 
levels from primary school to graduate uiiiversj^y stpdles. The ASEE 
Is also committed to out-of-school and adult environmental education 
programs, and to work actively with the American business community 
to ensure environmental literacy for all citizens, young and old, and 
for the nation's working force, both blue and white collar. It is 
not an advocacy group, but an educational organization presenting all 
points of view. t 

A target audience of ASEE efforts has been in-service teachers, el emen 
tary and secondary. During the past five years, ASEE has successfully 
concluded some dozen graduate level environmental education workshops^ 
in cooperation with: Governors State University, Illinois; Rutgers 
University-Cook College, New Jersejr; University of Massachtisett^, - * 
Nantucket Field Station; Colorado Mountain College; Kankakee, Illinois 
Public Schools; Danville, Illinois, Public Schools; Aurora, Illdiiois, 
jPubllc Schools. 

ASEE workshops utilize interdisciplinary instruction, with college 
faculties plus speakers from the business-industrial community, govern 
ment, and(^environmfental organizations. Independent evaluations of the 
workshops, as well as testimonial letters from teachers, have rated 
each workshop as a gi^eat success. 

Annual budget for ASEE is approximately $100,000. 

ASEE publishes a quarterly Newsletter, plus special publications. 
Examples Include two editions of People, Planet, Progress , a teachers 
manual in environmental education, and a series of- curriculimi guides. 

Expansion of programs in 1979 will include: 

The Rutgers program, to be repeated. Summer 1979; 

The Nantucket program, to be repeated. Summer 1979; 

The University of New Hampshire, Summer 1979; 

A new Michigan State University program,#similar to Rutgers, 

to be offered. Summer 1979; 
A special "Business and the Environment" symposium, to be 

held at University of New Hampshire, March 1979; 
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The establlshinent, in cooperation with Florida Atlantic 
University at Boc^ Raton, of an ASEE field station In 
/the Turks and Calcos Islands, British Weist Indies. /This 
field station will be located on a gift of 108 acres of 
crown laiid and will engage in environmental research, 
partlcillarly the: growing of food in the sea. 

— Submitted by: 

:Dr. William L. Mayo 
President and Executive 
- Director 
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ASSOCIATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION 




elefield 
Johnstone Court 
Rafael CA 94903 
556^4366 




\ 



The Association for Environmental and Outdoor Educatlo^^^Op is 
, dedicated to the educatlo'rv, of .children In the ethic o|f|c<^crvatlon, 
' This organization believes in the potential of education to help \^ 

children perceive and understand enviroranental principles and prob- 

'. ' • / _ ■ . ' c ■ ■ ■ ■ 

3 We encourage carefully-planned and sustained programs* of formal and 
non-*fotmal education. By exploring personal val^ues and providing 
involvement based on student perceptions, interests, and competence, 
we seek the dexreiopment of a personal ethic appropriate to the 
enhancement of environmental qiiality. 

■ ■ - . ' ■■ ■ ■• '■ ■ ' ' 

To this end, we continuously support educators in their quest for the 
skills, attitudes and materials so essential to help learners know 
and care about their environment, ( . 

The Association for Environmental and Outdoor Education 'is composed 
' of three separate apd distinct. ific^^|||^ted These are^ 

locatM in Northern California, Sou^||^^^^ifornia and tlie State of ' 
Washlhgton.^^^^^^^^^^^^T^ respectivelyT^^wBrthern California AEOE, 

Southeriri^ C^ AEOE and Washington AEOE. ' 

In brfet^^^^ mutualj.ty of Interests, purpose and common goals 

. aifcrig^^^^^^^^ t^^^ groups, an unincorporated national coordiriating 

council of selected members meets to discuss policy and handle . public 
relations and communication on a national level. TKe principal office 
>for handling correspondence and informational service detailing the 
environmental education Interests and activities of AEOE is located 
^ at the addres^s of the coordinating secretary of the coordinating 
council. 

The original organization of AEOE began in Southern California in 
'1954; At that time, it was called the Association for Outdoor Educa- 
tion (AGE). Sections were later established in Northern California, 

tgton and Alaska. National meetings were held annually to ful- 
he purposes of the organization. To assure members that the 
did not just represent the outdoor school and camping, the name 
anged to include environmental education. The Association for 
nmental and Outdoor Education became one of the few organiza- 
tions specifically designed to broaden the scope of outdoor education 
to include a multitude of environmental concerns. 

More ^recently, the size of the executive board and the expenses of 
sending representatives to national meetlilgs became a burden on the , 
budget. The Articles and By-laws were revised to gear down the size 
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of the national organization, but to continue to maintain the same 
effectiveness* To give autonomy to the sections and Increase their"* 
liabilities because of distance and communication problems, It was 
decided that each organization incorporate separately. The Articles 
and By-laws would contain the continuity required for the organiza- 
tion, but also the diversity required by each state where filed. 
l£ Members -a t-Large from another state wish to start a separate 
group in that state, subject to the approval of the National Coor- 
Ing Council, they would only have to adopt and revise the 
Xpty used articles and by-laws and, incor'porate in that state. 

^^om' the very beginning of this organization, emphasis has always 
^ been^placed on showirig teachers how to get their children to- inter- 
pret the envlronmertt around them. The levels of Involvement, whether 
national, regional, or local, have always been kindergarten through 
adult, using the resources of elementary, junior high, high school 
and colleges, as well as the Forest Service, Park Service and a 
multitude of other agencies involved in the same endeavor. A list 
of topic titles found on conference brochures over the years shows 

' the depth of involvement: , . ^ 

Griffith Planetarium and Lazarlum 
Audubon Bird Walk of Orange County Water District 
, ^ Oceanography 'aboard the Fury II 
Backpack on Catallna 
Recycling Units 

Indian Games, Lore, Crafts for the Classroom 
Classroom Gardening ' 
Near Shore Marine Life 

Techniques for Interpreting "The dut-Of-Doors" 
Project Learning Tree 
Energy Debate 

Energy Hunt ?* , 

Energy Activities: tracing sources, flow, costs (Idea "Swap Meet") 
" ; National and State Issues and Trends in Outdoor Environmental 
-Education . » 

What Outdoor Education Means to Me 

The Role of. the California State Department of Parks and 

Recreation in Outdoor Environmental Education 
Cold BlocJded Creatures, Outward Bound Adventures 
Natural Dye and Hand Spinning 
Animal Investigation 

Pond and Plant Study * / " 

Beaver and Animal Pelts, Art work and Wildlife Exhibits 

Camp Fire Programming ^ 

Blue Heron Marsh iWorkshop; co-sponsored wlth^ Audubon Society 

Sun Day Activities . ^ - 

Energy and Man's Environment 

Camp Clspus Un-Cpnf erence ' . 

Edmonds Environmental Education Curriculum Guide 

Environmental 'ProJ)l ems and their Modifications 

Food Chains and Webs 

Living Life's Emergencies . 
Study of Local Environment through Past History 
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Human Communications 

Project Ecology, itlghllne Schools. ' - \ 

The Classroom as an Environment * 

"Implementation of Energy Curriculum" (small-group activities 

by Project USE Team) ^ v 
Introduction to the Case Study Approach 
Showdown on the Salmon River Range 
Field Trip to Botanic Gardens at UCR 

Nature Study Trip to the Hidden Valley Area of the Santa „ 

Ana River ^ 
Dana Point Marine Science Laboratory Outing 
Environment, Economics and Values for the Future 
Futures Game: Energy, Food and You 
Forest Service Investigations 
Fire Ecology ^ 

Bee Keeping ' . . : 

Intertldal Ecology and the Abalone ' V 

Using Scuba Diving as an. Interpretive Tool 
.Ecology of the Coast Redwood ^ ' 

Coastal Bluff Ecology and Botany • . 

Pygmy Staircase Ecology Walk^ ^ ' f:- 

Astronomy at Mt, Palomar • 

. — Submitted liy: 

Roger. D. Morrow 
Coordinating Secretary 
9616 Vernhardson Street 
Gig Harbor WA 98335. 
(206) 858-7298 

June 1978 , " 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 



/Itatidhal Office 
North Brvnsifick NJ 08902 
(201) 249-6000 



Purpose • ,' ' ' ■ ' ■ » 

'Founded In 1910, the Boy Scouts of America^ (BSA) has Influenced the 
liveb of more than 60 million youth and adult leaders since Its 
^Lnceptloni In striving toward Its objectives of character building, 
citizenship training and fitness, both mental and physical. Scouting 
lias emphasizied consetvatlon and outdoor activities from the start. 
Today 3% million youth and Ih million adult Scouters cpntinue to 
-recognize the Importance of conservation in nearly evfery aspect of 
our lives. * 

The Boy Scouts of America has three basic programs designed to meet 
the deeds and desires of youth. "Cub Scouting is for boys aged 8 to 
10 who participate in family arfd home^centered a^:tlvlties. Boy 
Scouts are boys aged li to 17 who engage in a rigorous outdoor pro- 
gram, advancement, and peer-group leadership. Explorers are young 
men and women -ages 15 to 20, who have realistic opportunlties^jt^^ a 
contemporary program to explore adultMke. roles and vocatlt)nal oppor 
tunlties. A Conservation ethic and activities are Incorporated into 
ail three segments of the program. 

Scouting strives to educate its youth and adult menbers through three 
''fundamental conservation objectives. A^ll "members are encouraged to 
recognize the importance of ouf ^natural resources, to be awa:re of 
man's interdependence with the environment, and to d^elop an atti- 
tude of improving conditions. ' / / 



History , ^ 

Scoutlng's early years, conservation wa^ Inculcated into the pro- 
gram by Ernest Thompson Seton and Daniel Carter Beard, who combined 
their own youth groups with Scouting. Seton wrote the first Scout 
handbook for the Boy Scouts of America using material from Baden 
Powell's book. Scouting for Boys ,, and his own Blrchbark Rolls . While 
there was no concentrated conservation effort in the first several 
years, individual Scout units did collect litter, plant trees, and 
engage in Insect control. Among the merit badges offered in d911 
were Forestry, Conservation, Ornithology and Stalking. 

A growing emphasis on conservation was reflected in the changing 
requirements for advancement. By 1913^ to become a First Class 
Scout young men were required to Identify ten species of trees. 
In the same year, 51 Scouts earned the Forestry merit badge and 31 
earned the Conservation merit badge. ^ 



In 1919 the practice of planting and care of Roosevelt Memorial Trees 
ar Oyster Bay was initiated. Victory Gardens in 1918 and 1945 are 
otiier examples. , > 

More recently, activities with national impact have been undertaken. 
The National Conservation Good Turn program began in 1954 at the 
request of President Eisenhower, combined Scooting' s philosophy of 
"doing a good turn daily" with conservation-relined activities. 
The purpose was to "arouse public recognition of the ne ed for ad e- 
quate protection and wise management of our soil^ water, mineral, 
forest, grassland and wj^ldllfe resources." This call aroused into - 
action more than 3h million boy and adult members of the BSA. The 
story of the 1954 National Conservation Good Turn is indeed a high- 
lighf of conservation wj{thin the Boy Scout Movement. 

ScoiU^ing's "Outdoor Code" was developed in conjunction with this 
program: . 

As an American, I will do my best to — ,v 

Be Clean in My Outdoor Manners — I will treat the outdoors 
as a heritagjB to be improved for our greater ©ajoyment. 
I ^ill keep jay trash and garbage out of Americans waters, 
fields, woods and roadways. 

Be Careful With Fire^ I will prevent wildfire. I will 
. build my fire in a safe place and be sure i^ is-out 
before I leave'. 

\ Be Considerate in the Outdoors — I. will treat public and 
private property with respect. I will remember that use 
of the outdoors is a privilege I can lose by abuse. 

Be Consfirvation-Minded — I will learn how' to practice good 
.conservation of soil, waters, forests, minerals, grass- 
lands, and wildlife; and I will urge others to do the 
same. I will use sportsmanlike methods in all my outdoor 
activities. 

Project SOAR (Save Our American Resources) was developed by the Boy 
Scouts of America in riesponse to a suggestion from the President to 
undertake a major conservation service in 1971 . The obj ective was 
to encourage each American citizen to understand and accept a 
personal responsibility for improving the environment. 

More than 57,000 Cub Scout packs and Scout troops and 4300 Explorer 
Posts participated in a bro^ program of conservation-oriented acti- 
vities. More than 1.3 million individuals participated in activities 
with learning experiences and positive results. • ^ 

Scouting Keep America Beautiful Day on June 5, 1971 was a highlight 
of Project SOAR. The overwhelming success of this program led to 
continuing Project SOAR efforts in succeeding years . 
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Awards 



the Boy Scouts of America offer three major conservation awards.. 

•» . ' ■ 

The William Homaday Award \. 

This conservation- awar,ds program was Initiated In 1914 by Dr, William 
Temple Homaday, then director of the New York Zoological Park, ixi an 

~eff6rt~to^"insplre~the~ 

for conservation. It was funded for. 20 years through his Permanent 
Wildlife Protection Fund. Upon hiB, death, the award was sponsored 
for 35 years by the New York Zoological Society and named, in his 

. honor, the William T. Holiday Award -for Distinguished Service to- 
Conservation, thus appropriately paying tribute to the nation's out- 
standing pioneer wildlife conservationist. In 1974 the Na^^^^ 
Science for Youth Foundation took over sponsorship of this program. 

Since its inception in 1914, this award has been highly prt^id by 
those fortunate enough to receive it iri recognition of excejptional 
and imusual service to a very important area of Scouting. For many 
years it has inspired large tiiimibers of Scouts and their leaders to 
work constructively far conservation. ^ 

*' ■ " * ... 

The Homaday award has five forms: ^ 

1. Unit Certificate to a pack, patrol, troop, post, or a group 
of five or moire Scouts or Explorers for a unique conserva-\, 

. tion or environmental quality project. , *^ 

2. Badge to a Scout or Explorer for outstanding service, to 
conservation or environmental quality within a council. 

V 3. Bronze Medal to a Scout or Explorer for exceptional service 
to conservation o^'J^nvironmental quality, within a council. 

4. Silver Medal to a Scout or Explorer for unusual and, dis- 
tinguished service to conservation or environmental quality 
on a state or regional basis; not , more than six Silver, 
Medals are awarded each year. - 

5. A Gold Medallion to an adult Scouter or Explorer leader for 
unusii^ and distinguished service to cdnseryation or 
environmental quality on a state, BSA region, or nationar ' 
basis; national impact . is emphasized. - 

The Unit Certificate and the Badge are awarded by the local council. 
Application is' made through the local council^ The Bronze Medal is 
awarded by the national office of the BSA upon the recommendation of 
the council and the<iAwards Commit|:ee of the Natural Science for Youth 
Foundation following a-^review of recommendations and application sub- 
mitted by a council. This award cap only be consideried when a 
qualified Scout or Explorer i,s nominated by his or her council, and 
no Scout or Explorer may personally apply. Final selection is made ^ 
by the Natural Science for Youth Foundation and presentation is made 
by the cbuxT||ll. * 



The Silver Medal Is handled In the same way as the Bronze In regard 
to recommendation and application. The award Is the highest possible 
attainment .for a Scout or Explorer In conservation. 

The Gold Medallion may be considered when a qualified Scouter Is 
recommended by his or her council, an established conservation 
organization, or by any responsible recognized conservationist. 
This nomination is to be made by the Awards Committee of the, Natural 

Science for— Youth -foundation. ^lJpon_.s.electlon, the_jiqml 

be approved by the national BSA Conservation Committee.' The Gold ) 
Medallion Is the highest possible attainment for a Scouter In con- 
servation. Presentation of the award is limited to one a year. 

g.S. Z^epartniejit of Agriculture Council Conser-- 
- - vation Awards 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture Council Conservation Awards , Program 
was developed in 1960. The basic objective of the program is to stlnt- 
.ulate greater general^ interest in natural resource conservation and 
application of conservation principles and practices in natural 
resource use. As stated by the BSA National Conservation Committee, 
the program provides an incentive to more than 400 councils of the Boy 
Scouts of America to achieve the following major objectives — that each 
council have: 

1. A professional cortservationist in a key volunteer position 
to serve as adviser to the council on conservation pro- 
gramming and ' promo t ion . 

2. A iong-ranige consetvatlon plan for each acre of land it 
owns (councils own more than 400,000 acres of land) and 
a written schedule for carrying oiit that plan. 

3* A carefully planned program of conservation activities and 
training for boys in camp. 

4. At least one conservation-trained man on camp staff. 

5. A year-round program of conservation activities for all 
boys £o work on in their home communities, with adequate 
trained leadership to guide these activities. 

To achieve fully ^these five major conservation objectives, each council 
mist make effective use of local resource agencies and conservation 
specialists. in plannihg, programming, applying, and maintaining conser- 
vation measures on the land. In addition, sound training of boys in 
resource conservation, must be a continuing program. Such training in 
conservation values and attitudes Is a significant piart of Scoutlng's 
citizenship training efforts. : ... 

In 1962, two years after the USDA Council Conservation Awards Program 
was initiated, the Secretary of Agriculture proposed to the Chief Scout 
Executive that the program.be expanded to ificlude a national award in 



addition to 12 regional awards. As a result, there are now two types 
of USDA Council Conservation Awards: Green Seal and Gold Seal. 

In 1972 the Boy Scouts of America restructured its administrative 
organization, reducing the number of regions froid 12 to 6 and 
establishing a new organizational level called "Service Area" 
between, regions and councils. To adjust the USDA Council Conserva- 
tion Awards, to the new BSA organizational structure,, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Chief Scout Executive agreed that a Green 
'S^l~AwaTd"would-be of fered to the winning-council^^ 
28 BSA 'service Areas and that a Gold Seal Award would continue to 
be offel^ed each year as top national honor to. the one Scout Cptincil 
that surpassed all others in environmental conservation achievements. 
*»,*"'.■-■ 

Green - Seal Award: 

The couriQli award that may be made each year in the 28 
. Service' Areas of the Boy Scouts of America is known as. 
the USDA '^Green Seal Council Conservation Award. The formal 
presentation of the Awards is li&le by a representative of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, usually a Soil Conservation 
Service state conservationist; or a U.S. Forest Service 
reggLonal. forester, at a time and place designated by the 
winning Scout Councils. 

Select ion . of Green Seal-Awarcl%lnners is made by BSA ■ 
officials at the national headquarters. If the conserva- 
tion accomplishments of councils within a Service Area do 
not meet the criteria iahd standards set by the judging 
committee, no Green Seal Award is given in the Service 
Area that yjear. 

Gold Seal Award: 

Initiated to provide an additional incentive to councils, 
the Gold Seal Award is given to the one council each year, 
which excels ail councils that have won the Green Seal 
Award. To be eligible for a Gold Sea! Council Conservation 
Award, a council must first win ,a Green Seal Award. 

Presentation of the Gold. Seal Award is made by the U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture or his representative. 

Selection of the national winner of the Gold Seal Award is ^ 
made by the group of BSA officials who select the Green Seal 
Award winners. 

The first Gold Seal Award was presented to the Philadelphia 
Council on July 18, 1963. Under-Secretary Ch^^les S. Murphy 
made the presentation at a ceremony comimemorat1^f^g^he 50th 
anniversary of Scouting on Treasure Island*, the olaest Scout 
Camp in continuous use in the United States. 



The record of these awards over the years Is certainly evidence of 
how the conservation efforts of the entire BSA movement is paying 
off at the level where it is readily apparent to the boys them- 
selves and hence represents an inspiration for better efforts on 
the^part of the individual Scouts, 



Worl d Conserva ti on Awa rd 



In"r975 "theWbr ld"CbT^ 

the World Wildlife Fund and the tforld Scouting Bureau, The World Con- 
servation Award patch is awarded to Scouts after" the Scout councii 
office receives the proper World Conservation Award application. The 
award is limited to Scouts under 18, The requirements ate to: 

— Earn the Environment and Conservation skill awards, 

— Earn the Environmental Science merit badge, 

— Earn either the. Soil and Water Conservation or Fish and 
Wildlife Management merit badges, 

— Earn the Citizenship in the World merit badge, 

Vore "^an 2500 Scouts, in the United States: earned, the World Cons^erva;- 
tion Award in 1977, An even greater number is expected- to earn this ./ 
gwardini978, " V/V^.: -^ ,^ 

' ■ ■ ■ :■ ... . ■ . ^^i-"' V 

In addition to these awards, advancement recognition is ^av^ilabl^ |^to/ 
both CulJ Scouts and Boy Scouts who fulfill specif ic 'cpns^i^^atlon ' . 
requirements. In 1977 nearly 53,000 Scouts earnG4 Environmentar merit:^> 
badges. Thousands of others earned Soil and Watek' <3pn^eryati^^^^ 
and Wildlife Management; and Forestry merit badgtes, "A riew E^iergy^^ '"^ 
merit badge pamphlet has just beeffi^develdped sp^ that 'Sw ban/^ 
become acquaintec^pLth these conservation iie^s and -ricent d 
-ments, A dozen more in^rit badges?pe ±nd^ec€iy -riei^ c^evya-r 
tion. Conservation is woven into many otfier Cub Sdoiitr and Boy Scout 
advancement opportunities as well, '■■-M-tf;--^'^:^- > -"-^ * A 

Training : . ^ / 



For many years, the National Council of the^ Boy .gfcouts Pof . 
has operated conservation training schobls at Ph^mbrit Sdout Ranch, 
near Cimarron, New Mexico, and at Schiff Scopt ^Rfeservatlop,. ne^^ 
Mendham, New Jersey, for 61der Scouts, * * ^ 

Many local councils have followed this lead, type^ of -learning " ^' ' . 

experiences afforded the quality of th6 profess tonal Educators arid ^ 
the number of boys reached a milestone in the hisTtory : of cojiaervaf / 

tion. ^ ' .' >^ '■ .,p^v-..^-'/ '\ ■ ' ' "''X ' 

Conservation education is also offered at}^ national^ J^bore^^^ merit 
badge clinics and at special event^ such as the. State of 'Wifi^ip^sin ' 
Eagle Scout Forestry Camp, The Fl^fty^ Mlljer .^a^rd for^Scout^s Vho % ^ 
travel 50 .miles by foot, on horseback pr canoe, tequ 
of conservation along the trail, " ^ * 



Recently, Scout councils have acquainted people* with the latest environ- 
mental developments by sponsoring Scouting^^^^^ Country Fairs. 
Using a country fair formatV local and: state brgapizations and agencies : 
are urged to develop rexhiVlts, Memons^^ audience participa-^ 
tion act iviti^; coveting an array of efivironmental subjects such as 
solar energy", ;ways' to save home energy, recycling, pollution control, 
improving wildlife habitat, bird" banding,* tr,^e planting, etc. 

The Environmental Education Center at the National Headquarters in North 

Brunswick^^ New: Jersey was esta^^ — A-self-gu id ed -trail — 

takes visitors by .24- stations that ^h±ni out various environmental 
features along a'half-mile itrail. -rSince its inception, hundreds of 
thousands of Scout units ,* srchool classes and youth groups have hiked 
the't;rail. ^ ^ ' 



Future Thrusts 



Ttie Bqy Seputs bf . America are.'currently developing a new national con- 
s^r^atipi^ CTpha^i^^ initiated in the fall of 1981. It is being 
. dea;i«n^ to^€^^ Cub 9,couts, Boy Scouts and Explorers to a holistic 
^approac^.^^t:6!nsidefing aril aspects of conservation and the environment. 

It 1*111? fodus^on.makirtg all of us aware pf our responsibility for the 
^tjire^ ' ,\ .^r;.^ . 



References' ' ...-y , ■ . . . ' 

..ji -^v*: Boy Scput Handbook 
' V \ ; BfaysV: Life M^ga^ine 

^7^ '- ScQutliyg Magazine , ' - 

yy]'' ^ ^ . 

' >/, Scout iBxecutive's M6nthly ^ 
> • Local Council ExchangOj ^^ 
Eagle fScoiit ing ^^roiects. 
IJilMam T; Hoi^iaBay^^^^ files 
iigfe V^DiepaTtme^t of Agriculture Council Conservation Award files 
/X PtoJ^ct SOAi'^iLte V : - 
^ ' Pi^aic Relations if lies ? 
T Information Bulletins 
/ ^ Spi^ial publicatiojis by ^pSA, such as: : 
.'■ •■ > ■ . . ^ " ; ^, ' 

)V Ecology Signs'* . Guide to Nature Projects 

. . Eci3logy Workshop' Conservation Teaching Charts 

'i Fieldbook , / 

^ 'A '''' ^ • " 

PJiilmdnt-^^ 

"C^nservlt ion\ merit badge pamphlets— Forestry , Fish and Wildlife 
\;Man^g^ent,>:Soil and Water Conservation, Energy and Environmental 
\ctefiee, .as well as Bird Study, Citizenship in the Community, 
Ci^^nshlp^in- the '^Nation, Fishing, Geology, Insect Life, 
MMnnaik, Nature, Oceanography, Reptile Study and Weather 



Energy Conservation— Understanding and Activities for Young 

People V 
Soli and Water Conservation Activities for Scouts 
Our Outdoor Heritag^e (a f ilmstrip/record set; available on . 
loan) 

Schiff Scout Reservation Conservation Plan (available on loan) 
Conseryation Idea Sheets: 

Adult Scouter Conservation Clinic 

^ Conservation Plaxmtng_for_.Sj:piitj:am^ 

Cub Scout Conservation Activities for Summer 
Energy Gardens # 
Energy Merit Badge Clinic ^ 
Environmental Science Merit Badge Clinic 
Fish Derby 



A Guide for Cub Leaders — Conq^rvatipn Advancement 
The Troop Campsite. . .Development. . .Maintenance* . . 

Beautlf Icatlon 
Wildlife Habitat Improvement and Other Projects 

— Submitted by: 



David R. Bateff, Associate Director 
^ Camping and Conservation Service 
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CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ' 

Rldiard W. Presnell o . . , | 
Secretary ^Treasurer^ Conservation Education Association f 
UnivBrsity of Wisconsin'-Green Bay . ^ / 
Gxeen Bay P/J 54J(?2. .^j 
r4I^; 465-2391 , r V ? : 
■ . ■ j i • 

Overview I 

The Conservation Education Assoclat-lon (CEA) was founded In 1953 • 
Its formation grew out of a number of meetings In the late 1940s / 
of the National Committee on Policies In Conservation Education, j j 
sponsored by the lzaak Walton League of America • ' '[ X 



The major purpose of the CEA Is to promote conseryation/envlronmei^al 
education at all, levels, encompassing all aspects^ of the natural dfed 
man-made world upon which people rely for the development and mainten- 
ance of a^deslrable social, economic, scientific, c^ultural and politi- 
cal climate. Such learning and teaching are Intended to cause under- 
standing and manipulation of environmental factors that will strengthen 
and maintain a high quality environment, , 



Interrelationships 

CEA has continually sought and successfully achieved common support 
and cooperation with other national organizations seeking to Improve 
and advance conservation/ environmental education opportunities for 
all people. This has been accomplished by scheduling sessions for 
and with other national and state organizations at CEA Annual Meet- ' 
Ings; Its most significant achievement was the initiation of, and 
leadership in forming, the Alliance for Environmental Education,, Inc'. 
in 1970. The Alliance for Environmental Education membership totals 
32 national organizations representing over 15 million individual 
members. / 

CEA also joined many other organizations in sponsoring the North 
American Regional Environmental Education Conference in St. Louis, 
Fall 1977. 
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Activities 



The CEA sponsors an annual conference in various regions of the 
United States. The purpose of these meetings is threefold: 

1^ to learn more about environmental problems and IssuiBs 
of the region and ways they are being addressed; 
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2. 



to share successes in addressing sUch problems through 
educational means » and . 



3. to conduct the business of the organization. 

Further, the CEA provides Its members with services such as: a 
regular newsletter; packet services (consisting of bibliographies, 
teaching materials, etc.); audio-visual materials; white papers 
addressing currenAmvlronmental problems; and an annual report 
""ficliTdltrjrdiges 



Leadership 

The CEA worked energetically In accomplishing the passage of the 
National Environmental Education Act (P.L. 91-516). Members have served 
the U.S. Office of Environmental Education as advisors and as 
reviewers of general programs and grants programs. Several states 
have benefitted In establishing conservation/ environmefital education 
programs by utilizing CEA member expertise and materials published 
by it. As mentioned earlier, CEA leadership led to the formation of 
the Alliance for Environmental Education, Inc. 

.... ^ ■ ,. 

Future ' 

CEA intends to remain practical and applied in its orientation in 
order to best serve its members. However, it is always open and 
sensitive to the needs of people to learn and know about thelr^ 
environment in order to inake the best resource utilization deci- • ; 
sions possible. 

^Submitted by: 

* Rlchatd J. Myshak 

President 

• - • ' ■ . ■ i ■ ' 

July 1978 V " \ \ 



. EDISON ELECTRIC INSTItUTE 



Educational Services 
nil. 19th Street, NW 

Washington DC 200 36 (address as of July 1, 1979) 
(202) 862^3800 



Edison Electric Institute (EEI) Is the principal- association of 
America's Investor-owned electric companlfes. .Its purposes are to 
help eledtrlc companies generate, and distribute electric energy at 
the .lowest prices possible consistent with safe and reliable ser- 
vice and the Interests of consumers, employers, and shareholders; 
advance the art of producing, transmitting, and distributing • 
electricity, including promoting scientific research to meet 
people's needs and to help the nation achieve employment, economic 
and environmental goals; and gather and make available factiial infor- 
mation, data, and statistics of importance to consumers and the 
electric industry. 

The goal of the; Institute's Educational Seirvices^ is to provide pro- 
grams and services to aid member companies in imp^jroving thqir commun- 
ications with educators and students about the role of electric energy 
in our society. The programs and services are developed on the 
assumption that, among other things, today's students and adults need 
to know about the conservation of energy resources, the environmental 
impact of energy conversions, and the need for energy in achieving , 
environmental improv^ent. 

The major portibn of the work in educational services and relations 
is carried out by EEI member companies at local and regional levels. 
0 The Institute's Coordinator of Educational Services addresses 

national educational issues and the Institute provides support and 
promotion of national educational conferences and institutes dealing 
with energy, economics, and the environment.- 

Edison Electric Institute has been involved in some aspects of 
environment education since 1973 when it sponsored the development 
of The^ Energy-Environment Game , an instructional simulation designed 
for use in grades seven through twelve. ^ 

The educational materials are developed for various grade ^ 
levels from kindergarten through the university. level. EEI's develop- 
mental process begins with determining teachers' needs, followed by 
treatment of the concept by an independent agency, development of a 
prototype unit, classroom testing, refinement of the materials ^ repro- 
duction of units in quantity, and an evaluation of teacher opinions of 
the materials following classroom use. ^ 

. A list of current educational services materials is below. Some 
electric companies provide these materials free to educators in 
their service areas on request. Where this is not the case, the 



materials may be purchased from EEI by educational Institutions foi: 

the prices indicated. 

, Price Per Unit 

Recommended Educational 

' Grade Level Institutions 

1. Electricity Serves Our Community 

.'^ EEI Publication No. 74-55 . ^4-6 $ 3.00* ' 

A cardboard model of an electric , - 

^^^.-pow er- sy s t em f o r b u 1 1 et i n~ b oa r d — 

display. Contains: 17 card- 
.board cutouts in full color and 
suggestions to the teacher. , • ' 

2. Our Energy-tfased Economy 

EEI Publication No. 74-54 5-8 $30.00* 

A multimedia kit which explains ; . j 

the basic principles of economics 

and the relationship of energy iu/ 
supply to the free-market system. . 
Contains: Teacher Guide, four 
f^mstrips with records, activity ^ 
sheets and outgrowth activities. • 

3. Electrical Safety In and Around The Home . 
EEI Publication No. 76-18 5-7 /| $25.00* 

A multimedia kit on electrical 
safety practices. Contains: 
Two films trips, two cassettes, 
five activity sheets, game poster, 
60 stickers and Teacher Guide 

4^ Energy-Now and in .the Future 

EEI Publication No. 77-4 6-9 $30.00* 

A multimedia kit which explores , ^ 

alternate energy sources and pro- 
vides a realistic appraisal of 
their chances of significantly 
supplying our energy needs. 
Contains: Teacher Guide, six 
filmstrips, six cassettes and 

12 activity sheets. ^ * 

5. Food And Ener^gy 

EEI Publication No. 78 - 39 4- 6 $20.00* 

,; ; ' A multimedia kit. The subject ^ ^ 

matter and treatment coyer a ^ : 

number of areas related to language 
arts, social studies and science. 
Contains: Teacher Guide, two film- 
strips; two cassettes, six activity 

sheets and a wall poster. ^ " is^. 
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*Q\iantity aiscount prices available on request. Prices include 
shipping- by EEI' s choice of the most economical method. - 

63 - ' : 



^ Prlce^ar Unit 

Recommended Educational 
Grade Level Institutions 

Recommended by EEI and available from: Spartan Graphics, 228 South State 
Street, Sparta, Michigan 49345: . 

u ' ■* 

6. A Powerful Friend , , 

A multimedia kit which explains K-3 $20.00 

power ,^^nergy,_enylr^ '_ 

quality and the wise use of 
electricity. Contains: Teacher 
^\ Guide, four filmstrips, cassette, 

activity sheets ^ - . * ^ 

7. Electricity and Me- And Energy 

Conservation 6-9 $40.00 

A multimedia kit on the generation, 
transmission, distribution, end use, 
costs and wise use of electricity. 
Contains: Teacher Guide, 11 film- 
strips with cassettes or records 
and activity sheets 



— Submitted by: 

Richard B. Sclieetz, Coordinator 
Edudational Services 
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FORESTA INSTITUTE FOR OCEAN AND MOUNTAIN STUDIES 



8205 Fritnktown Road 
Carson City NV 89701 
(702) 882-6361 



tute has operated since 1958 as arr education and research center 
focuG|;Lng. on land use and wildlife research as well as ^nvlro^pental 
education* Foresta's current priori dy Is understanding the cultural 
and ecological system of our globe and sharing that understanding 
through our education programs;. Foresta Institute's Involvement with 
environmental education Is an expression of the Institute's basic work- 
ing philosophy of bringing people to recognize and live within the 
resources and tolerances of their environment while promoting a quality 
xistence for ,all life; The education program, working in, partnership 
jith the institute's research, facilitates our purpose of educating an 
environmentally literate citizenry that shares a. vision of a global 
cominunlty of individuals living in harmony with the earth's ecosystems 
and with one another. * 

Foresta's environmental education involvement includes Working with 
the oommunity, the public schbol system, prof ^sionals in the field 
of education, and university and college students. On a local and 
regional level,, we woifk with public schools and the adult community. 
Nationally, we participate in dissemination of information, theoreti- 
cal refinemerit of thfe field of environmental education, and some 
environmental advocacy. Foresta's environmental education internship 
draws situdents from. all over the nation, and of all ages^ for field 
training at the Institute, as well as teachers from Nevada and 
Calif orrtia schools. Internationally, Foresta is a registered non- 
governitfental oifganization of the United Nations. Foresta has parti- 
cipated in the United Nations Environmental Programme, UNESCO, and 
lUCN 'Xlnt||naational Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources Another ihternational activity is the Latin American 
Natural Areas Program (LANAP) . 

Foresta's education program goal is to educate people to under,st^and^ 
how biological and cultural systems, and the interact io^ betweejx^^-tKese 
systems function, and to develop people's understanding ^f the poten- 
tial outcome of human manipulation of natural systems. Inherent in 
(this goal is to develop adults who possess a holistic view of the ' 
wbrld.. The Institute's major objective ^is to infuse an approach Into 
the present formal education system which interrelates all academic 
disciplines and which incorporates system concepts as links between 
the working principles of an interrelated universe* The system con- 
cepts we utilize are diversity, interdependence and interaction, 
adaptation and change. 

Included in Toresta's educational objectives are a number oiE working 
gbals. These are the individual development of problem-solving skills. 



a consistent dynamic values system, a strong sense of self and self- 
competence, and an- expanded reality base. Ideally, people who under- 
stand the ways In which biological/cultural systems operate can 
perceive and understand dysfunction In the system. With this under- 
standing, people are more likely to make decisions, as citizens, 
that will perpetuate healthy functioning of the systems which make 
up all of the global environments. 

Foresta's working philosophy Is that environmental education serves as 
a process occurring throughout all academic disciplines. Integrating 
"and llnkliigii MeyaplKTrlcall^ 

upon which subject-oriented Information can be .hung. We base our edu- 
cational practice upon experience, utilizing basic academic skills as 
tools of learning. The 'Veb" of which we speak Is constructed of the 
basic system concepts generic to the processes occurring In^ natural and 
cultural systems and Interaction therein. j Conseqi||pttly, a primary 
objective of the Foresta program Is to refocus the education process 
so that the environmental education conceptual scheme Is Infused Into 
all curriculum. 

Forestdr*s past Reflects a variety of changes and priorities within this 
common theme of people learning how to live In harmony with the earth. 
Foresta has viewed this education program as an ongoing, ever-changing 
process, taking ^he energies of the staff where the greatest needs 
exist and also fitting go of projects when the endeavor has , been adopted 
by other societal Institutions. 

In Its earlier years, Foresta's activity centered primarily around wild- 
life research, ecological land appraisal and professional seminars. The 
Institute then began work In environmental advocacy as well as ethnolog- 
ical research focusing onlocal native tribes. In 1970, Foresta 
conducted a seminar entitled The International Working Meeting on 
Environmental Education In the School Curriculum . From that meeting, 
Foresta began to work intensely In the field of education on an Inter- 
national level, as well as regional and local. Work with endangered 
wildlife, particularly animals and further Paiute ethnological studies 
also continued. I\ 



In the past ten years, Foresta's purview^ has matured into a united scope 
of diverse activity rooted ±ii educational reform and a^d^yocacy for plane- 
tary care. Currently, the Institute is involved in a r^umber of programs 
These include The Public Schools Program which trains college level 
students^iito work within Foresta 's environmental education scheme with 
Nevada and California public school students. We also do in-service 
environmental education workshops for teachers. The "Tinker Truck " Is 
a mobile program which carries an interdisciplinary program in. environ- 
mental education to the isolated rural , schools of Nevada. It serves 
students, teachers, and community groups. Foresta sponsors community 
education seminars, one or two-day workshops addressing local issues 
for community leaders and the general public. We also otfer consulting 
'services to public schools, youth groups, and adult groups. This 
Includes the Girl Scouts, school districts, etc. 

As a result of our interest in the interrelationship between people and 
the. land as manifested in cultural systems, Foresta is involved in the 
Nevada Community Folklife Project. Foresta is sponsoring the project 




with the Smithsonian Institution' to survey Nevada folklife— the ethnic 
traditions, vocational and material culture, music and dance, oral tradition, 
art forms^^iid the special flavor of Nevada's heritage. PresentatlQ^^ festi- 
vals will be given in four Nevada communities and will be documented. Educa- 
tion packets are being developed from this work in community folklife. 

Among other educational activities are: 

, Washoe Pines Camp — a five-week sutmner program for youth which 
serves as our seedbed for educatlbnal ideas. It is a total 
Western experience. The program includes a scholarship pro- 
ject for low- income students; 

Western Studies Trek— a traveling four-week interdisciplinary 
study of Northern Nevada and California for teens; 

Pacific Northwest Expedition— a four-week Interdisciplinary, 
study of the northwestern United States. ? , ' -i^^ 

Forests' s Environmental Studies Library includes 5500 volumes '^ea^^^^ 
with sciences, western history, environmental issues and ethnology; 
an environmental education resource center; a herbarium, mammal and 
bird specimens, and a large pamphlet and periodical section. The 
library is open to use by the public at large, and to groups and 
organizations. 



We are currently preparing for publication an ever-growing set of 
activity cards which share environmental education activities developed 
by Foresta staff for a wide range of age groups with which we have 
worked. We produce intermittent newslet tiers. We have a Foresta 
Institute publication list available which accounts for 20 y^rs of 
publications ranging from technical papei^s to bibliographies on our 
library's special interest holdings, such as whales, desert ecology, - 
etc. 

Some of our future plans, contingent upon funding, are to produce learn- 
ing units on whales, possibly all Cetaceans , for the formal and informal 
education setting and another on wild horses and burros. We are also 
planning to work on folklife studies as a vehicle for involving people 
In Understanding their relationship to their land. We anticipate adapt- . 
In^ th^ acclaimed ^i^g^ire program to this region as well. Additionally, 
alfebr l^prking w±t0^^ixle IV-C program in the Huntington Beach Union 
School Distri^^Si California, Foresta would like to disseminate 
the community educational laboratory idea to more schools. The comnun- 
Ity educational laboratory is an environmental education program w| ' 
utilizes the community as a learning laboratory for secondary stuc 




Foresta Institute has always been intended as an agent® of change, of 
the forefront 6f promoting new views. Consequently, the Institute is 
In constant, healthy struggle for funding. Although in earlier iyears 
support came from founding sources, Foresta must no w^ seek support ftom * 
"a wide variety of sources. Because Foresta' s staff and board equate 
success with risks taken while still remaining afloat as an institution, 
the Institute experiences success and failure equally intensely. v The 
successes of which we are most proud and which are most consistent are 



In training pre-prbfessionals and professionals in the environmental 
education process, and the opportunities we have provided to third 
world students who participate in Fores^ programs. 

—Submitted by: 

. It • 

Mar Id Painter 

t ■ • ■ 
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. GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U-S.A. 



830 Third Avenue 
New York NY 10022 
(212) 940-7500 



Girl'Scouts of the U.S.A. (GSUSA) is a corporation chartered by the 
United States Congress. It provides Girl Scouting to 2.5 million 
girls served by the 347 chartered Girl Scout Councils, ranging in 
area from-part of one metropolitan city to an entire state. , Councils 
organize troops and operate camps ^here girls enjoy the fun and learn- 
ing of the Girl Scout program, and recruit adult volunteers, encour- 
aging them to work together and to use community resources for the 
benefit of youth. Thus, Girl Scouting is one of tlie nation's most 
* extensive programs of adult education as well as its largest organi- 
zation for girls. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. belongs to the World 
Association of Girl Guides and Gii^l Scouts, which has member associa- 
tions in 99 nations. This worldwide sisterhood broadens Girl Scout 
opportunities for understanding and friendship with girls of other 
countries . 

The organization is dedicated to the purpose of inspiring girls with 
the highest ideals of character,'^ conduct, patriotism and service that 
they may become happy and resourceful citizens. The Girl Scout move- 
ment is open to all girls and adults who accept the Girl Scout Promise 
and Law. ^ 



p THE GIRL SCOUT PROMISE 

On my honor, I will try: 

To serve God, 

My country and mankind. 

And to live by the Girl Scout Law. 

*^ ■ 

THE GIRL SCOUT LAW . 

I will do my best: 

to be honest 
to be fair 

to help where I am needed 
to be cheerful 

to be friendly and considerate 
to be a sister to every Girl Scout 
to respect authority 
to use resources wisely 

to protect and improve the world around me 
to show respect for myself and others through 
my words and actions. 
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Gloria Scott^ p|^jPresident of Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. , has said, "Girl 
Scouting from Inception has made It possible for girls to exper- 
ience thejlEj^eedom and joy of being In the out-of-doors. As we move 
toward the|2lst century, and acknowledge the environmental crisis, we 
have a newVsense of responsibility. It Is Imperative that Girl Scout- 
ing renews Its commitment to girls and affirms that: Inherent lii the 
Girl Scout program Is every girl's right to know, enjoy , appreciate, 
and preserve the natural environment. Inherent In the purpose of Girl 
Scouting Is o,ur obligation to help each girl understand environmental 
relationships and her responsibility to develop appropriate attitudes 
and lifestyles to support them.*' 

The National Youth Conf^rert^BJ^n Natural Beauty and Conservation was 
held In Washington, DC in l]K^*at the suggestion of the Girl Scout 
National Board Member attending the White House Conference on Natural 
Beauty. ' Over 500 young people representing the U.S.A. and Canada; 
attended; over 57 of these were Senior Girl Scouts, including the co- 
chairman of the event. The purpose was to discuss the role of youth 
as change agents and to develop guidelines for youth actions for con- 
servation and beautif ication. Participants committed themselves to 
designing and carrying out projects in their own comminl ties . An 
evaluation of the conference and a report / Youth Power (out of print) , 
describing these grass roots actions produced as the result of the , 
event, were distributed by GSUSA. 

^In July, 1966 Senior Girl Scouts from 25 states took part in the Rock- 
wood Trails Conference held at Rockwbod Girl Scout National Center near 
Washington, DC. Working closely with consultants from government and 
the private sector, girls assessed the program possibilities of the 
Rockwood site and initiated projects to be carried out by visiting 
troops. J-inked with^is fpcus was extensive training in trail con- 
struction, trail devexopment and management, j)lus skills in planning 
and organizing community action. 

Although Girl Scouts have always been taught tq be observant of nature 
and been involved in conservation efforts. Earth Day in 1970 reawakened 
a large-scale involvement in community environmental action. 

The Girl Scout call to action is called Eco-Action . One month brought 
1700 entries to a patch design contest. Suggested for troops were 
activities that would build a stronger awareness of the interrelation- 
ships and Interdependence in the environment and projects that would 
enable girls to gain facts and understandings needed to make respons- 
ible decisions. But projects are those decided upon by girls — those 
they wish to undertake. 

Through girl action: 

-a gully used as a dump was transformed into an arboretum; 
-trees planted in a mining camp provided a windbreak and 
^ psychological "roots" for the new community; 

-girls have developed canoe and hiking trails, playgrounds, 

' trails for the blind and multi-^handicapped ; 

-girls Cleaned up a 27-mile stretch of a Michigan river; 
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-a Cadette troop in New Jersey made headMneA In^ti^ 
zine by organizing a cleanup of the Hackien^^d^ 
removed 60 truckloads of debris from seven jidles^^^^^ 
^. -girls have established recycling centers, t^bardwaaks^through ' 
bogs, helped to reforest a .new state park; .and J . . • 

-girls have developed a nature area and marina for teaicliing : 
safe boating and bird watching. ■ ^ : 

In 1944 the Girl s|^uts of the U.S.A. established Lou Hettry Hoove^ y 
Memorials in recognition of Mrs. Herbert Hoover's Ibve^^^^ 
things and her lifetime work toward the cons JWation of nktijiral 
resources. The establishment of a Memorial Requires tfhat Vo^^g' ' f 
peopiXe have a major responsibility for the analysis, planning^ . 
development a\ad management of a piece of land set aside as' ail out- 
door ^environmental learning place. Forty-five of these sane tt^arieai 
have now been established across the country. An award-wirinir 
strip, A Place Apart , describing the process used by one counc 
setting up a Memorial, is available. 

In the summer of 1972, a group of 80 — boys, girls and adults — from 
Girl Scout Councils in 18 states participated in a conference on 
"Quality Living Through Ecological Understanding." Held at the 
University of Wisconsin-Green Bay Campus, each team came to learn 
about the major problems facing man in his environment, and went 
home with an action plan to improve conditions in their own communi- 
ties. Entitled Blueprints for Action , the results of the conference 
were published under a grant from the Office of Environmental Educa- 
tion of HEW. 

■ y 

k second grant brought the production of the fl|Lms trip series. It ^s 
Jd.r Yours , designed to move the energy and enthusiasm of youth and 
adults to involvement in community environmental action projects. 
The f ilmstrips show how,, joined togethey, people can^uild a trail 
that walks away from congestion and ir^ serenity. They can plan 
a community playground to make an isolated neighborhood literally 
swing with spirit. They can renovate an old building and rul^ elbows 
with their past. They can plant a flower garden to add color to the 
grayness of a city. The hows and whys of planning, action and 
problem-solving are highlighted. 

In 1974-75, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. sponsored three Wildlife 
Values Workshops in New York, Kansas and Texas, which taught: 

-girls and adults about wildlife in; their communities, camps 

and nearby wildlife refuges; 
-how to set up wildlife programs for troops and camps; 
-the necessity of protecting endangered species. 

Local councils throughout the country have developed their own Eco-^ 
Action programs. ^ 

The Girl Scouts of Greater Philadelphia started a' program called 
Earthcare to help girls understand that they are an inseparable part 
of the system and ihteractioti ^^fltoui? 'culture and natural environment 
Topics of concern included indi^dual and society's needs for survi- 
val, and the quality of life for the whole earth. 




In wthe/^iiLer^^ 112 high school-aged girls gathered in Phlla-^ 

djBlphid to stiWy^^^^^^^ pollution control, city planning, 

dntet^^ctions af political**iS&ctions, and the workings of gpvernment, 
throiigh a coiaputer-siniulated city planning game. They found that 
crirical^hinking was the skill most needing development for their 



^ *^ Involvefflfent in environmental decision-making. 



In the^ Bicentennial Summer of 1976, an Intercontinental Congress of 
^Gltl.ScQ)uits(^athered 4^n Philadelphia. ' Three hundred girl delegates 
' ,*felecte^ froiri%.S. councils joined 200 girls from countries abroad. 
> ^To^ic$ of discussion included the iood crisis, pollution, energy 
<l'3 - problems, and the interactions of decisions,. 

Jhe San Francisco Bay Girl Scout Council has been involved with the 
Lawrence Hall of Science of the University of California in the 
• development of Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS). 

A Tennessee council, in cooperation with the. U.S. Forest Service, 
has trained Girl Scout leaders and teachers in local schools. 

The Girl Scouts of Bergen County, New Jersey, have an environmental 
awareness program called Eco-Alert, emphasizing sensory awareness, 
interrelationships, and man as the cause of environmental degradation 

The Flint River Council in Georgia has held "Eco Days" at camp, where 
thousands of gi^jls have attended sessions on soil conservation, wild- 
life management?,'*^ and conservation of resources at home. They have 
planted trees, shrubs, and grasses on the campsite with dramatic 
impact on bird and wildlife populations. 

Since 1964, the Reader's Digest Foundation has provided grants of up 
to $500 to older Girl Scout groups which wish to embark on worth- 
while community service projects. Many of these projects have 
involved creation of trails, beautif ication, and parks improvement 
projects. These service projects give young people a chance to show 
what tl^y can do— from initial planning, to financing, to implemen- 
tation, to serving their communities. 

In 1977 the new Girl Scout Handbook was introduced. with an increased 
stress on environmental awareness. Through a federal grant. From 
Dreams to Reality career exploration materials are being introduced^ 
to help girls explore the variety of opportunities available to them, 
^ including those with environmental concerns. Three Girl Scout maga- 
>^ zines provide a continuing flow of program ideas to leaders and girls 
for involvement with wildlife, outdoor and environmental projects. 

In 1977 the organization also launched the Elliott Wildlife Values 
Project with the purpose of developing a national program to increase 
members' understanding of the need to preserve the diminishing stock 
of wildlife. Financed by a trust fund established by the late 
. Herford N. Elliott, the project seeks to help girls become more aware 
of the interdependence of all forms of life, to assist them in dis- 
covering how human lifestyles, values, and actions affect wildlife, 
and to guide them in developing appropriate attitudes and lifestyles 
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to support wildlife. The project funds have supported the development 
of n&w materials incorporated in the Outdoor Education Packet, 1977 , 
training experience^^r more than 300 adults and girls, participation 
in a whale symposium a^ environmental education conferences, prepara- 
tion of the television show Girl Scouting artq the Wild Kingdom , and 
design of an exhibit riom dedicated to wildlife understanding: at Girl 
Scout Rational? Center West in Wyoming. ^ v 

^Por additional information and catalog of available publications 
contact: 

Program Department 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

830 Third Avenue' r\ , 

New York NY 10022 / 

Submitted by: ^ 

Carolyn L. Kennedy , 
Wildlife Project Director , 

September 1978 





OF THE UNITED STATES 



2100 L Street; NW 
Washington DC 200 37 
(202) 452'-1100 



The Htnnane Society of the United States (HSUS) Is a charitable, tax 
exempt national animal welfare organization with headquarters in . 
Washington, DC, regional field offices, a state branch in New Jersey,- 
and an education center in Connecticut.^ 

The Society was incorporated on Noveinbj[|^2„ 1954 for* the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. From its Inception the Society has carried 
forward animal welfare programs designed to stop the pain and suffer- 
ing many animals endure in a wide variety of circtoostances . " 

The HSUS is active in virtually every area of animal V)rbtection, 
fostering the humane ethic and philosophy through educational, legis- 
lative, investigative, and legal channels. HSUS major goals include: 

-Reducing' the overbreeding of cats and dogs; 
-Opposing sports hunting and trapping; 
-Educating people to respect all living things; 
-Eliminating animal abtise in entertainment; ; 
-Correcting inhumane conditions in zoos anc^other exhibitions; 
-Stapping cruelty in handling and transporting food*' animals; 
-Providing technical assistance to local animal welfare groups; 
-Ending cruelty in biomedical research and testing; 
-Strengthening anti-cruelty laws and their enforcement; 
-Extending animal prptection into areas where there is none; 
-Monitoring federal laws to protect animals. 

Through its educational division. The National Association for the 
Acivancement of Humane Education (NAAHE)^ headquartered at the Norma 
Terris Humane Education Center in East Haddam, CT, HSUS 
develops and conducts environii^ntal education workshops and mater- 
ials for educators as part jof its overall 'programming. The programs 
are conducted at local, state and national levels. ^ |P 

The workshops are "tailored" to meet the needs o^f educators. ) Exam- 
ples of workshop topics include "Helping Children's Senses Make Sense 
Outdoors" (four-season, multi-sensory nature investigation activities) , 
:"Debunking Myths About Various Beasties," "Prodjjcing flfature-Related 
Slide Sound Programs," "Animal-Related Careers," "Methods and Mater- 
ials for Environmental Education," and "Attracting Wildlife to School 
Grounds or Back Yards. '^"^ 

Participants generally include el^entary and se^ndary teachers, 
animal welfare organization^feducatots, college students, nature \< 
center educators^ and school administrators. ^ 



Materials produced and distributed through NAAHE include filmstrip 
programsi? slide-sound programs, posters, flannel board kits, and 
cassette tapeis. Materials are developed using an ipter disciplinary 
approach. . 

Humane Education , a quarterly teachers' magazine published by NAAHE, 
offers a variety of articles and features in each i^sue which provide 
background ' and information for environmental studies. Examples 
Include: "Cry Wolf — an Ecology Values Study," "The Quality of Mercy 
Can Be Strained" (caring for injured or opKaned wildlife) , "MacDonald's 
Farm Revisit e<^," 'You Can Drox^h A Frog" (a play), and "The Ecology of 
Stray.Dogs and Cats," Many environmental films, f ilmstrips, and other 
media materials useful for environmental education are reviewed as part 
of each issue, , 

■ . : ^ ■ ' 

During the last few years, NAAHE has expanded its programs to cpoperate 
with nature centers, zoos^ and ^school environmental education projects 
on workshop activities, ^ 

Although it does not^haveija separate budget specif ically earmarked for 
environmental education, approximately 30 percent of the total program^ 
mlng focuses directly on environmental education. 

NAAHE maintains a 30-acre nature trail model at its headquarters in 
East Haddam. The trail is used as part of workshop programming. In 
the summer, school and community groups are led on interpretive "tours 
by college student' interns. 

The NAAHE staff recognizes that humane education is an integral facet 
of environmental education, as it brings the areas of values education 
and values clarification into classroom and outdoor studies. 

Future plans call fo|| additional programs arid materials to be developed 
for use in environmental education programs. Because the principles of 
ecology apply equally to stray animals in urban or suburban situations, 
emphasis on domestic animals as an environmental concern will be empha- 
sized. A humane education curriculum guide which focuses on wild, 
domestic, and farm animals as well as people/ animal relationships is 
being produced. Environmental studies "tie-ins" will be included. 

Educators may request sample publications by contacting NAAHE head- 
quarters. 

i . —Submitted by: 

Joha Joseph Dommers, Director 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Humane . Education ^ 
^ ' The Norma Terris Humane" Education 

' ' , Center 

P.O. Box 98 

East Haddam CT 06423 

(203) 434-8666 

December 1978 



INitRNATIONAL COUNCIL ON HEALTH, PHYSICAL 



iEDUCATION, AND RECREATION 



1201 Sixteenth street, NW :.. _ -' . - , - ^ r 

Washington DC 20036 " ■ . . - - 

(202) 833-5499 

The International Council on Health, Physical Education, and Recrleation;, 
(ICHPER) is#n international organization with members in 107 countries* 
Its international character is reflected by the nationalities of its 
officers, who are currently from Belgium, England, United Arab Republic, 
Japan, Australia, United States, Brazil, arid the Netherlands. Inter- - 
national headquarters Is In Washington, DC • 

ICHpM serves to bring together, teachers, administrators, leaders, 
national departments of physical education, and related professional 
associations concerned with health, iJhyslcal education, sports and 
recreation into one organization, and represerits their concerns at_ the 
international Jeyel. Through the strengthening of professional-ties 
anong colleagues and departments, as well as associations,- froiir all 
continents, IGHPER fost^s international understanding and goodwill, 
and encourages the development and expansion of educationally sound 
programs In these fields in all countries^ 



ICTPER collaborates at an Interhatignal level with national and 
international organizations for health, physical education, sports, 
recreation, and education; with natlonal /Xiepartments of physical 
education and sports; with schools. Institutes, and universities; 
"^with related International agencies such as FAO, WHO, UNESCO and 
UNICEF, and with interested colleagues^and Individuals throughout 
the world, x 



ICHPER was organized at the 1958 meeting of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession in Rome, Italy, and 
sponsors annual international meetings each year. For example, the 
22nd annual Congress Is Scheduled/for Kiel, Federal Republic of 
"Germany, July 23^28, 1979, with the general theme, "Movement, Health, 
and Recreation Through Physical Activity." 

ICHPER produces the following publications: 

The ICHPER International Journal of Physical Education 
(formerly Gymnasium; , a quarterly journal presenting 
topical articles by noted authors and experts in the field; 

■ 

The ICHPER Bulletin , an occasional newsletter reporting meet- 
Ings, projects, official business and special events; and 



ICHPER Congress Proceedings , featurlM speeches and high- 
lights of international meetings. 



ICHPER has not been particularly active In environmerital education, but 
does plan to continue its interests and support as environmental educa- 
tion relates to healtli, physical education, and recreation. In its 
1975 Congress, held in Rotterdam, The Netherlands, ICHPER included a 
program devoted to environmental education. Since that time, ICHPER 
has emphasized environmental education^ as part of its specialized 
Interest area. Outdoor Education. 

ICHPER maintains an interest in environmental educaticm,^^nd has 
followed with interest the UNESCO Intergovernmental Conference • 
{October 1977, in Tbilisi, USSR), bur has not been able to devote 
specific effort to environmental* education. Future work is anti- 
cipated in this field of interest. . " ^ ' . 

/ . . — Submitted by: 

- Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

Secretary General 

' '.'^ ' . ' ' f 
October 1978 



IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 



Suite 806 V ' , 
1800 Kent Street 
Arlington VA 22209 ■ ^ 

(703) 528-1818 



The Izaak Walton Lieague of America (IWLA) , founded In 1922 W 54 
fishermen and nam^ after the famous English author and out<loor 
philosopher. Is a national citizen-conservation organization composed 
of community chapters, state divisions, and members-at-large working 
for the wise, use and conservation of America's natural resources and 
fot the restoration and maintenance of a high quality environment. 
This League is Incorporated as a non-profit, nonpartisan orgdni^a-. 
tlon. Its membership is approximately 53,000. ' 

IWLA identifies a broad agenda: *^ 

1. Preservation of the American landscape; 

2. Campaigning for clean ' air and, wat^r; ^ 

3. Improvement of hunting and fishing; ^ 

4. Protection of endangered sp&les; 

5. Promotion of environmental education; 

6. Enforcement of environmental laws; 

7. Expansion of outdoor recreation opportunities. 

Among its several activities, IWLA publishes Outdoor America , a bi- 
monthly magazine of particular Interest to sportsmen and c^serva- 
tionlsts. It "is published to report what is being said ^nd done in 
the environmental field and to prc^vlde a forum for inteflllgent 
exchange among its readers." • ' ' 

In addition, IWLA sponsojrs an annual convention. The 56th National 
Convention, held in' July 1^78 at French' Lick, Indiana, had as its 
theme "Conservation — ^A iJnited Effort," and included conservation 
displays by resource management agencies, an exhibit of the photo- 
graphy of Gene Stratton Porter, and a paneij^ discussion featuring* 
officers of IWLA, the Sierra Club, the NatTure ^Conservancy, the 
Environmental Policy Center, and the. National Audubon Society whlc 
was organized to better inform confer^ence attendees of the coopera- 
tion — and the continued need for it — among the country's prominent 
and environmental organizations. " . 

Among target areas of IWLA activity are: 

Pollution Control ; IWLA has spearheaded America's fight against 
. dirty water. The llTLk is closely identified with national and 
state clean air and water laws, wast^ treatment construction 
financing, and the "Save Our Streams" program., 
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. Water;. Policy ; Currently a leader In the drive toward an Intelll- 
- gent national water policy, IWLA has long spoken out against 
• ertvironmentally destructive projects such as the Cross Florida. 
'*Barge Canal, Garrison Diversion, -Cache River Channelization , 
Salem Church Dam, and others. 

Land Preservatloh t IWLA 'has won protection for critical forest 
and^ recreation areas , na t lonal parks , wilderness regions , and 
wild rivers across the natJion. The list Includes: Redwood ' 
National Park, Cumberland Island, Boundary Waters Canoe Area; 
Jackson Hole Elk Refuge, Mount Rogers, Canyonlands, New River, 
and the Indiana Dunes National Lakes hore. 

' Outdoor Recreation ; A League idea of the 1950s led to today's 
jMt lonal outdoor recreation program. Including the Bureau of 
Iratdbor Recr^eation (now the Heritage Conservation and Recrea- 
tion Service) and Land and Water Conservation Fund financial' 
support . 

Resource Conservation ; IWLA has been involved in effofts to . 
control the abuses of strip .mining, protect natibnal forests 
from damaging clear-cutting, assume stewardship over public 
lands, and promote ener^ conservation and reuse and recycling 
of society's prodvicts. 




Wildlife ; . League work to enSBip fish and wildlife habitat has 
included strong support for the National Wildlife Refuge System, 
conserving dwindling runs of salmon and steelhead, and protec- 
tion for endangered species. 

' • • .. " ■ ' . ^ • 

Of particular interest currently are two IWLA efforts; - 

" Save Our Streams — Adopt One ," -a national educational and cltl- 
zen participation program whixih encourages local groups to work 
actively in the 'preservation, maintenance, and/or restoration 
of local^streams, then provides support in termS of "how to" , ^ 
material^. Including a special quarterly SOS publication, 
' Splash . Thousands of miles of streams are currently enrolled . 
in the program, often with substantive results. 

Increasing public awareness of sewage sludge ais an environ- 
mental problem, sponsored by IWLA with funding by U.S. EPA's 
Office of Solid Waste, which "attempts to correct i^ublic mis- 
. conceptions about the characteristics of muntjeipal sludge and 
stimulate public involvement in local sludge management deci- 
sions." The one-year program permits the League to sponsor a 
series of public workshops in several J'tafces facing critical 
^ sludge disposal probleiijifi : ' 

Coordinator of both of the above programs is Bob Axelrad. 

' ' — Submitted by; 

^ . Kathy Barton 

. . ^ ^ Environmental Affairs Specialist 

July 1978 - " ' '/ : 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED^STATES 

. . . , ....■^ . ^ ... . . • ^ ■ 

Education ^Fimd » ' ' 

1730 if Street, NW 

Washington DC . 20036 \ 
(202y 296-1770 ' . 




The League of Women Voters Education Tund (LWVEF), a oOl (c)(3) prgan- 
izatipn, was established In 1957 by the League of Women Voters of the 
United States as a public foundation dedicated to strengthening citi- 
zen knowledge of and Involvement In representative government. \ 

/• ■ ■ . 

Through Its timely, objective and carefully researched publications 
on a wide variety of subjects, .the League of Women Voters^ Education 
Fund offers the general public and the 131,000 League members In 50 
state and 1350 local leagues across the country the solid, factual 
data they need f^or decision making. 

The LWVEF brings community leaders, together. In formal and Informal 
sessions, to discuss and share points of view on Important national 
Issues. Through both publications and training sessions, the LWVEF 
helps these leaders to develop the skills they need to be more effec- 
tive partners In the democratic process. • 

Through its litigation project, the LWVEF helps to clarify the law 
in 'tlife(^publlc interest. (The litigation project however, does not 
litigate in the area #f environmental Issues.) 

In addition, the Education Fund aids state and local leagues in con- 
ducting educational meetings and other educational activities for 
legislators and the general public. Some of the areas related to 
natural resources education where the LWVEF is working Include clean ^ 
air and water, solid waste and toxic substances m'anagemient , land use 
planning and energy. (The LWVEF also works in non-environmental 
public policy areas including equal opportunity in employment, 
housing and 'education, the urban crisis, Interriatlonal relations 
and government.)' 

Education Fund ;publicatlons are even-handed, comprehensive and diverse 
They run the gamut from guides on how to get things done to basic 
information pamphlets on national Issues. 

The League of Wqmen Voters EducatioV Fund is headed by a chairman and 
board of trustees — all volunteers selected from the ranks of League 
members. The Chair of the LWVEF,, Ruth J. Hlherfeld, is also President 
of the League of Women Voters of the U.S. The LWVEF is, served by a 
professional and support staff of 35 persons. It shares Washington 
offices with the League bf Women Voters of the U.S. 

Funding for the LWVEF comes from a variety of sources-:-contr,lbutlons, 
restricted grants, and sale of its publications. 



Although, l^e 'lWVEF ^eacl^es and Serves, the general public Jjiiirectly-' C '^ 
Vfaro ugh a variety of progr ams, pu blications and proj ects/ ^ctive v ^ . ^ 
League members willing "to participate Tn LWEF" educa t>to?ial^roi^^^ 
are an important resource. The presence in all states pf^Si^kers 
well or^nized and experienced at the state level,— vomen and taen : . 
acquaint^ with- state-wide organizations, state agen^s^es, arid s^ate v 
legislatures— is one oft-t'^e LWVEF's most substantial as^ta.' 'Th&^^^ 
1350 local leases supply local leaders, acqua inted' with the negds^V^.;^^^ 
resources, -Shd power structure of their 'Cdtanunities..- Cooi-dinated by;: ^ 
the LWVEF and uAlizing. information and techniques;^cquited through^..;. , 
the LWVEF, these^^tAte arid local l^d^rs- extend i^jjjs^ outreach, and -' X > 
enlarge the ripple effect^ LWVEF 'projects. '/ ■ , . ' i^|V;b 



Tliroughout ^the IghSt ten years the LWVEF has been engaged almost;^' ^ 
cbntl^ucfusly lB^uper<H'sing environmental prgiect^, funded" throi^gh * /^^^^ . 
federal grknts, or contracts, or through corporate grants, -l-pl.^^^^^^ - --^^^^^^^ 
fexaiti^^er^om 1965 to 1974 the LWVEF conducted a:'succ^^sful Sera^es .^^ ^^l;^^^ 
of water seminars builb around river and lake basin, prdil ems ^aw4/:^^^^^ 
financed by t^ U.S. Public 'Health Service, the Dep-artment of ' 
Interior's water pollution control a^cy (FWPA ^'d FWQA), and^thtfV;^-^^ 

. U«.S. EPA. From 1969 ^tb 1972 ti^'e Environmental Quality ;DepaT-tm^t>«K< 
of* the LWVEF arid its Committee on Envirqnmental Programs^nd, fci^^ 
also carried on two air^pollution educa^ri prpj^dts: t^l^fe ff#^^^^ 
funded by HEW's National ^,Air;' Pollution epntrol^inistr^f^fniTl^ 

. the second by.a contract*Segun with NApC^ . and c6nclud6d' wi5th^E|^^|f^^j;^^ 

During 1976-77 tfie EPA'dffice pf Water Suppl^*^fiinded^a jmfP ■^^e.pf^. v 
Drinking Wat,e£-. Proj ect . ' Since 1576 the LWVEF . has '-pB^^ educatif^KCi; ; • 
cjLtizens on the impact of. Section 208 of -the^vCI^eatft^er Apt 
grants, from EPA. ■ Other grarits' from EPA'- ^XMc^e pf^^S^^^^^ f. 
.Mknagenient Prpgrams hive, funded LWVEF ypjecp 09 solid^Jrasf ^^^ues: 




resources. 



Corpor^ate contributions haVe facnltated environmental edUi^a- 

tlon activities not specif ically funded by^the restricted grants, 
such as local and state league partlclpat^ in regional environ- ' • 
mental conferences and .publlca£lons :on thel/lnter^elatlonshlp of 
various environmental issues. Foundation^ grants have a similar j|. 
benefit. A grant 'from the R^kefeiler Brothers Fomidait ion- for .W 
example permitted the LWVEF ^.publish ^afj-series ofi^^amphlets on 
the environmentaivllnpact;. of growth. , 

These grants not only permit the LWyEF to research and develop issue 
publications for, Leagues and the public but also to ftftid^local and 
state L^gue education projects tailored to their comtaunities. The 
LWVEF differs from mo^t environmenp^l education groups in this ability 
to assure that its educational activities have their greatest impact 
where it is needed most — at Che grs^ssroots level. 




Recent W ater Quality Planning Pro|ects '- ,^ 
^ ^ 




I In June 1976, ¥te, League of Women Voters Education Fund received a 
^ grant from EPA to work with leagues In 15 areas and five states/to ^ 
"info™ citizens",^ 

about the quality of their water and the potential impacts of Section 
208 p^-the FWPCA of 1972. In most }:ases, the League task forces 
. foiiliStttet^^^ providing information not ;^generally available 

%o tkteW groups. In those cases where the Information was available. 
People often did not know where to locate It or found the Information 
:oo technical for their needs. ' • 

The f?lrst grant from EPA funding this project mad'e lt;:aPosslble for 
League-sponsored task forces to successfully increase public aware- 
ness of^water quality planning through presentations to local f ^ 
selectmen and planning commissions, major conferences on agrlcgl-' 
tural runoff, local newspai^er articles oh 208 planning and wat^tf * 
quality, -and radio and television editorials and programs covering 
the water situation in several areas and' states.^ 

The success of the first grant led to a second grant from EPA In 1977- 
78 In which Leagues in Arizona, Arkansas , Colofa:do, Indiana', Kansas, 
Maine, Missouri, New Mexico, Ohio, Vermont and Wyoming worked with 
their state 208 planning agencies to encourage different sectors .of 
the- public to learn about and take part In ongoing wat^er quality ^ 
planning. Techniques ranged from holding workshops and conferences 
to publicizing- state-sponsored public meetings by radio and ^JV public 
service announcCTients. Several leagues ran bus toufsi'to draw the 



attentlo^ of citizens and officials to existing pollution ptoblems;^^ 



and develop their idea? about controlling various pollution ^rces 



Solid Waste Management Projects 

The LWVEF.ls currently engaged in Its fifth training, grant from EPA's 
Office of S 0114 Waste Management Programs. These g^^f^ have per-^ ■ 
mitted the LWVEF to fund! Leagues .in six states and Mve cities In ,^ 
cltlfett education on solad waste management^ problems artd options. ' 
Under the.most recent grant, 'six state Leagues conducted state-wide 
education projects on the impact and options under the 1976 Resource - . 
Conservation Recovery Act. State League projects ranged from bus tours 
of various ^waste management facilities To/ Intra-state conferences on 
' hazardous w^ste problems . For eplample, the' Texas League distrlli(?ited^ ^ 
Information packets ,ta county commissioners and other public offlcla^jt. v 
and Qeorgla Lea^e members published a n^ewsletter on the laW*s effects 

^ In their state !i ' " , . t ^ 

> ■ * ^ ■ — 

Local League projects covered two areas within the overall subject of 
. .solid waste mana^^ement. Leagues worked to develop community 'awareness 
about the benefits and problems of land fni siting and to Increase 
resldents^ participation In curb side collection of recyclablfes. Their 
Methods Included sl^de shows, luncheons for public officials, and a 
"trash bash" deislgned tp raise public awareness about recycling. 

Earllet local League projects also addressed the steps Individuals can 
take to reduce waste. ' 

^ • ' 82 i^n 
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^ Land Use Projects 

^ Within the topic of land use, the LWVEF has focused much of Its attfen- 
■ ,. . tlon on Coastal Zone Management and on the Implications of energy 

i^:, ;.u^ energy resources, ^ 

Two successive grants from the Office of Coastal Zone Mana^^ent have 
funded LWVEF work In familiarizing the public in coastal states with 
the Issues in coastal area planning, ^ " * 

An initial national conference w^s held, on the requlrement^f the 
Coastal Zone Management program and subsequently Leagues c^r^ed out 
a variety of ' educational actst^rities Atx the 30 coastal states, the 
VVlrgln Islands and Puerto Rico. Bo^t tours, simulation games for 
civic leaders, TV shows, t ravel I ln^;fexhl bits and area cdnferejicds were 
among the methods Leagues used to reiach the public on this issue. 

Conferences have ajso been held for 'leaders in the affected states on 

Impacts of Western Coal Development. Covering the many issues 
linpiic It in change for the area, the .conferences, were held Iji New 
Mexlca (for the four state corners sfates pf Utah, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Colpr|do) and .in Montana (for the northern states of North Dakpta, 
South Dakota,' Wyoming and Montana) : 

»fenergy Education Projects 

* energy became a dominant national issue and also of particular 

Interest to League members, the LWVEF btj|kme. involved in energy educa- 
tion. Along witl^ the publication of basic energy education materials, 
^ 'national conference and seven regional confe^rences on conservation 
of energy, tl#^eague became involved in a variety oJE locally oriented 
pub^c educaiii^ projects.^- 

» ., . . ■ ■ ■ ■ '.'^ 

Energy Conservation Technology Education Pilot Progrd# , In the spring 
of 1977 the LWVEF received funding from the Department of Energy (DOE) * 
to undertake nine-month long pilot projects in four fcommunities across 
the, country, repres^tlng a mix of geographic, climatic and demographiS 
conditions. Begun in September 1977, the projects, aimed at demon- 
strating how to use energy mo r^^ effipiently the home, ran through 
May 1978. The projects lncludai|^ to public 

education. •■ ^ ■ . ^■^^^^.i^^.^^ji;;;^';'^,.^' ^ ' 

»• • • - • ■ v'vV*- 

Wkr example: • ' ' . 

West Hartford, gT— co-sponspred a New England-style Town Energy 
Meeting in October '77. ^It^ followed up with a Merles pf "hands- 
) on" workshops, in which participants learned how to retrofit ^ 
their in<klvldual homes. " • . 

' ' * * 

Northfleld; MN — with 37 League members and a city population of 
10^000 — worked at the neig^hborhood level, holding block meet;^^ 
Infes fn indlvidual homas that featured "walk-through" ene^|^ 




audits of those homes'. 
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Tucson, AZ— designed and constructed six demonstration nodels ^ 

for Its presentations before community groups that show db- It- 
^- yourself conservation methods on weather-stripping, window- . 
V shielding, insulation, cooking, water conservation and energy- 
-- efficient-appliances. -It-also-produceH -sOT^^ 

videotape segments on energy-efficient techniques, for TV and 

other public outlets. 



Wake County, NC— likewise tti^jlgd to the visual m^ia, televising 
home energy audits, and ii^rodudiTtg a .sli4e show, on energy cons«- 
vatlon. It also sponsored \f0rkshops foV volunteers from otlpr 
- commutilty organti^atlons ot^v^^ to presenlk^energy conservation^ 
programs to their members l^dtp$''i^ ^ 
■ ■ -. •' • ' ■ 

The success of these and other local -jLeague projects In^e Energy 
Conservation Program showed the need for a practical "how to" guide 
on how to organize a coiiijp4nityrwid© energy conser^ 
project. Production of Auch a gu^^^ planned by the LWVEF. .^-^ 

Energy Education Program , In MS[y the W?VEF ^Energy Task Force 
initiated a program to i^rease ci^ 

dilemmas faciiig the \}n1^M^SXai^^^^^ ^orM^V The postulate was 
that Increased awaxene^s^Wp^ users 
of energy, ixitmev^h^^ propbsied 
solutions, lead ri^^^ti^^ th^' mafcing of energy 
policy.. DurZn&^^he/pe^ on develop- 
ing,. •thtbugMi>'puU^^ Con||t^|^^^-^^ of 



t^e'ener; 



the co&iplexii^ — =s^* 
energy J »V '/ V 

In o r d er ^ v ^o'^^)^3^i}> a 
in 19/76^;?^^ th^ 
ject Vhi^^^i financed 4 



electric ja^flJ 




uxg?nt need^ to conserve 

the LWVEF, 
l^g^e^part energy education -^o- 
!^um o*-^ energy* pompariies #nd ^ 



The former Df^c^ of 
^Development Adadifist 
Fund in June 1977. to 
educat io«,^ f or t s 



Educktlon 



3'|.eagues to 'expa»4 -their, energy 



ERIC 



Within 'the broad guidelines established by the U 
the 53 Lekgues have oatri^.^ut the kind of proj| 
met the necd<i^%it>theiif^^.s^ The Department oi 

t?he LWVEP. with a grant , to''' cc^Ltiti^ this bVoad edi 
8¥COTd-;7^ekr- In^ 
; tw|a^4s t^ke advantage of r* the momentum dev< 
lABffort, ^lncI^^^ alifea^i 
^jejiy.^ to reaph a greater number of pepp: 
wit* 1^ tjfiem with .^n opportunity to explore' 




f0r ^ 

;heylel|;tiest 

jy has provided . 
5n_effort for a 

|elected— — 

urlpg the first 
>afted fend the exper- 
, In addition, it/ 
new techniques and;. 



LWVEF Envlr oiimiemtai PublicatJ.ons/ 




^ educa- . 
lications 
roj ects 
Lblica- 
(WVEF. 



Within the areas orT which the LWVEF focuses, numerous c 
tion pubiicat Ions have been developed. Frequently these pi 
complement local and -state League grassroots grant-assisted 
with a national ^overyiew of an issue. For example, several 
tions on 208;water quality* planning have been produced by t 

"These inclucje one-sheet Updates on'Sectlon 208 called; Doing Somethjhg About 
Polluted Water , Putting the Pieces Together , and Grime in the Streets 

■ The Problems of Urban Runoff . A ComnRinlty Guide, Getting in the Swimj 
How Citizens Can Influence Water Quality Planning , outlines techniqu 
for increasing citizen participation 

On the subject of Solid Waste^ similar publications are available; 
example. Curbing Trash , /an outline of the factors in deciding to /- 
^establish separate collections,, and > Is There Enough Trash for. Every; 
body? an analysis of the ^issues in b^alancing the df ten^G^^ 
approached; for dealing with solid waste. . 

pliblications closely related to the CZM project include Energy 
fasts^ the 1 9*7 6 CZM Amendments and The Onshore Impacts of 




Off'sl 



PPii . \ gr*4nt from' heir's Office of Environmental Education 
allowedi^ to producr six li^^ i^sK Letters ,>a^^eries covering ia variety 
of public' lands is suefs. ' A^^^b^lcatlQh was also produced oh the Impac^> 
of Western Coal Development^ ., ^ ' 

On Energy, in addition to the publications Energy Diremmas . atid Energy, 
Options , - a series of Energy E#ct sheets keep the public and project 
leaders up to date on new apfpfoaches to ener^' . ^ 



Besides thes6 publications which/aomplement projects; the li^W'/^o^-.^ 
duces general interest publicatid^s' in the" natural resources j^ield. 
These publications give an overview of a public isteue, summarize laws, 
oryshow the interrelationships among several natural resources i-ssues. 

. Federal Environmental Laws and You , Cleaning Up the Nation *s Cities ^ 
Coal Use and Clean Aii*; Goals in Collision? , Are Jobs Really the 
Price of a Qlean' Environment? , are examples of .these publication^. 
TJiese publications are of particular benefit In prieinting citizens 

^alnd public officials to an issue and for students .studying the environ- 
ment and pub^lic policy. LWVEF publications are nominally priced to 

, reafch these audiences. fe^^ 

—Submitted by: 



October 1978 



Isabelle P. Weber, Coordinator 
Energy Departmienjt'" ^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 



Lincoln MA 01773 
:ji617)t259^500 



Fbunded in 1896 for the purpose of protecting wild bjrds and mammals, 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society (MAS) has evolved into a broad-based 
'environmental organization" clearly recognizing that the future of wild- 
life will be determined by the consequences of a wide range of other 
interfaces between people and ,the environment, ^ 

By the l92Qs, the Society was sending lectures to school assemblies 
and public To^jmis and in 1939 embarked on a program of contracting 
with schools to pre^sent nature and conservation classes on a biweekly 
basis directly with, the children. This program grew and modified 
Itself over the eio^ying yeairs^into a variety ot direct contacts 
through contract approaches' to the public schools. '^v 

Major expansion of the Society occurred in the late 1950s and new 
d^pfirtmente ti^ve b^en added, many of which, have one^^^^more environ- 
mental education functions. Today there are seven '^g^gaim departments 
each of which has some environmental education resi^i^^il^ty:- 

I . The Hathaway Environmental Education Institute ^ ^.^^ 

This is the Society's educational lead department V±j&||l 
siblllty |or formal ^workings with, schpols and ^^nservi^ _ 
teachers and other 'f ormal and non-formal 
Instittite also does^inservice trailing on envi r pnm^i ^:g^^ p^|^^o:^| 
other MAS st^ff ' The. Inst it;ute .sunM^^ Sev^.^^f^pfo 
day'camps; Wil^wood, the residei?|?|llRgg|^ 



If X 



3on- 




^Audubon Sibciety 
i^i^ocus' was natural 



Rl^source Center in 



tl\e travel, camps for teenagerl^. , , 
pioneered #Ke idea' of cami)S wh^^^ 
history and the environment . 

' ( . ' 'I. 

The Institute created "^an Envird 



t to serve .the N^ew England area. has" fostered a ^unber of 
rs since then, h]at remains the most extensive, with over 3^0 - 
mes of booksi mor^ than 130 periodicals, ,3;4 file drawers of 
irriculum materials, environmenxal report:f5i^;;similar resources, v 
a l:atge, collect ion of films, f ilms trips, :iij^fe0^ r^^ 
Ing games and^other instructional resourcfei^^j^s^is a use-oriented 
special library that services several thousfS^^eo'ple a yes 




In conjunction witlTlfiii resource center since 1975, the Society has 
sponsored an Envisonmental Teacher 's^^^ter with it? own teacher 
governing boards , ,■ ' 

The Institute staff is also ^responsible for, the Society's role in 
leadership in environmental edftcat ion at state, regional and local 
levels. It received and coordinate the 1971 grAht that underwrote 



^development o.f the Massachusetts State Plan for Environmental Education 
and initiated, and for twelve years coordinated, the annual New England 
Environmental. Education Conference. It continues to work in a variety 
of ways to foster mutualism. in environmental education. 

■ .' • ' ' ^ ' ' . 

The Institute is responsible for tlie Earth Corps program, an "out--of- 
school program under development to provide a comprehensive environ- 
mental education program basically outside the^/firamework of schooling. 
Desigtied to mesh with existing youth programs <?i? stand alone as a club, 
the Earth Corps is co-sponsored by. MAS and a^local sponsor. The 
Society provides leadership training and activity suggestions; the 
local sponsor handles local arrangements and youth recruitment. Begun 
in 1976, the program is in expanded pilot phase and ^^jll be headed into 
full implementation by early 1980. - ' 

■ - \ - : 

II. Sanctuary Operations Department 

. • ^ . . ( » "~ , 

llassachusetts Audubon Society owns some 10,000 acres of^^nd in ;$^^e 
Cominonwealth. Thfey are a mix of open spaces and staff ed*^anctuaries . 
The 13 staff ed sanctuaifies are multi-functional but education is one 
of the major functions. In addition, the Society operates two educa- 
tional centers under management contract with the state. 

The staffed sanctuaries are the sites of the environmental camps. 

They are also the sites for adult courses, informal educational acti-* 
? vities,^^^ter-schobl youth programs, dtid sjelf-guiding interpretive 

programs. The yariotis sanctuaries vary in intensity of 't^jieir program- 
r mihg. Two of the sanctuaries have? education a^ a primary; fo — 

■yLaughing Brpok and .Drumlin Farm. Drumlih Farm is a registered X. 

NatioMl Envirorim^^ " " 

■^r"--^ace, does not permit adequate elaboration of^^^^pi^ronment^^^^^^^ 
v^eion activities, sanctuary by ^nctu|^y. .Suf f^^^^'^^^ 
\:-!jQ&rv(^As local activity^ sites for a variety of ^ Societyl^ edtioa- " 
^ and generally have an educatlona||fepeci^l. ^^^^^^^ .; 

" their own. One has focused on educating local gl9^rnmeht personnel, 
''"'''■^^--aixpther oiv educating about riverine systems at alii levels, "^.another 
^nLs/ an amateur research station focused on educating^bout the role 
of farmijtig aifti solar energy in an urban^ocifti^; and so it go^s^.^?^ 

,111. The Natural History Services Department^' /^v^'^;ii^K^^ 
i ' ~ ^ \ ■ , M^^^'f 

The Natural Histo^r;y Services Department is involved in a 
efforts. It handles *the bulk of the phone calls, from the publi^ cin VfJ 
natural history and environmerital matters. It also runs aa exten- 
sive, world-wide -*tour business which brings adults into contact not 
otXy with wildlife around t^e world^ buts with the variety of^huiii|Ln*^ 
* activity that is disrupting tlie .^y^^^ The people who part|^ 

.ijlpate in such tours are frequentj-^i^eople in, leadership positions 
who can, arid do, use such exp^rientlfil education to, shape policies, 
in their sphere of Influence to deal wdth these brpader iss^ ^ 



IV . The*' Env ironmental airs Department 



The Environmental Affairs l)epartment is primarily engaged in dealing 
with the current environmental issues. It is the newest department. 

~Lobbying-is-an-important function, but -education a^^ 

The education Syofk of this department is largely focused on the data 
base needed to unci^rstand issues and determine action positions. 
It stresses education through involvement. It also features 
instruction on the processes of initiating, change. 



V, The Environmental Interri Program ' 



This program has grown from a northeast regional effort to 'a nation- 
wide program with centers in Cleveland and San Francisco as well as 
Lincoln* ,By its very nature it is primarily an 'education program 
with a focus on experiential learning through direct mo Iv emeht , 
primarily for undergraduate and graduate level college^^^tudents . 
Opportunities in environmental law, management, reQ;|^i^xih^^^^ educa- 
tion in corporate, governmental, and non-prof it arena^^iffe generally 
available. The program also runs special seminars for ^he interns 
on a variety of environmental topics. 



VI. The Publications Department :g - '\ 

# ■. - • ■ " ^ ■ - . 

This department is responsible for preparing, most of the MAS publi- 
.cations that bring environmental issues and information to both members 
and- the^biic at large. Regular publications are the Massachiisetts 
o Audubon Society Newsletter ,^ th^ annual Yearbook publication, and the 
Curious Natural is t^ , a publication for beginning naturalists. The 
- editorial: arid writing stafflliLLso Work with others of the S^iety staff 
to prepare 'information papers on a wide Variety, of environmental 
issueai->for disseminat'lgn to the general public. *In addition, two 
^5i:^Qlumris,;^!'N Wlys" -and "Backyard Frontiers," are prepared weekly 

/for 'publlcatioii in niewspapers around the. state. 

Tfiis department also has the facilitiefs for producing commercial- 
.q^^ity radio tapes for u^e by commercial stations, and for the ,^ 
jirGduction of sli/de^tap'eg^^ filmstrips, fr^,;; 
■ . ■ ' ^ ■■>..' ' 

*^?VII* ^ The ScfeftfeLfic^:gj^ ' " 

Lait but not least of the departments is the Scientific Staff whose 
^^jjlmary role is to assemble the data to keep our action positions as 
s^nd as possible and to continually assess the future to foresee the 
critical environmiBntal issues the Sociiety should address. Their edu- 
^-^cational f^ continues to J^e providing the data to the general 

' sta^ -for-^the preparat^ of articles, curricula, etc. They also organize 
cbnf€|^^Ejfe^^^ issues for appropriate public leaders 



§^&^^^?^^cate such leadership about the ,most relevant data and cone 



erns. 



Environmental Education permeates all the work of -the^ Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. The' Society believes that such education is a 
lifelong process and must be part of the "total educational sys-tem — 
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that Includes home, community; church, school, media, workplace, and • 
Interest groups. Only through the articulation pf^^ssages from 
several segments of the educational system will the normative changes 
emerge that will 'result In Improved human and enylfenmental quality. 

The Society believes that environmental literacy emerges developmen- 
tally from environmental awareness, expanding environmental under- 
standing, to. environmental concern, commitment, and, action. 
Environmental quality Is seen as the net sum of consequences of 
individual and corporate actions and lifestyles. 

Prom such beliefs have emerged the comprehen^ve environmental educa- 
tion involvements of the Society reaching out as broadly as resources 
perlfilt. Future pl^ns Involve regionallzatlon of the. Society's major 
educ4tl(inal efforts to bring critical human and material resources 
closer to tfie users and to enlarge the responsiveness to local Issues 
and concerns and permit increased use of the local communities them- 
selves al^ the basic Instructional resource. > .v" 

Although the Society has been actively Involved with four of the 
'^tate^s major cities for 20 years or more, it looks forward to even 
more intensive Involvement. It also looks forward to more extensive 
1 ties with higher education institutions although, even currently, 
, several of the staff are Involved as adjunct faculty. 

The Massachu^ts Audubon Society has more than 27,000 members and a 
permtoent staff of about 150. About 50 of these staff people have 
educaMjpn as a very ^nificant if not major part of their job'. In , 
adaitlH there rare llterallyf scores of temporary staff and yo^unt^ers 
wKose prlmry ti^^cs£^^ in, ed^^^^ prbgramming. Of thev^ociety 's ^ ' 

».^^^fily $3 nklllon bud«^t,Va^^^^ percent is allocated directly to 

- education activity. * - 

The Soclety^s formally stated goals (revised 1973) indicate the 
rationale for the continued emphasis on environmental education: 

The goal of M^sachusetts Audubon Society is to preserve, ' 
malhtaln and improve a viable environment for humans and . 
^ other living thlngs^^ 

In order to achiey^a^.this'^g&al, A\xiuh6^:.§pc±ety 
has set for Itself the follow^^g, objects ' ^ 

^- Tp -assist Int the preservation of wildlife and natural 
areas; ' ,"' •%>;:■:■:• > 

, To educate people to recognize the environmental conse- 
quences of their actions and to encouriage them to make 

. -intelligent and Informed clecisions; 

' .- - ' 
To disseminate accurate, Inforpied, objective and timely 
analyses of current and p6tetitial environmental Issues; 

To assist government. Industry* and other elements of 
society in finding socially, scientifically and ecpnom- 
* Ically realistic solutlpns to environmental problems fi 



To provide active assistance to conservation and environ- 
mental groups, both public .and private. , 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society remains committed to adult education 

baaed on involv ement f or worki ng on immediate concerns and youth 

education for *t he long run in order t^deyelop'a citizenry with ade- 
quate Knowledge and concern not to continue to blunder into ecological 
disasters and able to restructure the current environment to sustain 
the broadest diversity of life. 

— Submitted by*: . 

Charles E. Roth 
: pirector of Education 
' ' - Hatheway Environmental 

Education Institute 



June 1974 



NAtlpNAL ASSOCIATION FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



~~p7orrBox~iiJo - ■ ^ " 

Tzoy OH 45373 (as of May 1, 1979) 
Purposes and Structure - .\ 

The National Association for Environmental Education (NAEE) Is a pt*i^T^^i|^i?^^Jr 
fesslonai society for envlroninei>tal. education. Its mission Is the ^ ^ 

improvement of envlroiunenfc^l. education in all educatl'bnal institutions, 
both formal and non-foi;iiial^ The foiLlibwing statement of pu^ 
been extracted frojm the 1971 Constl?^ffitloiv^^^ Assoelat^Lo^ ; ^ - > 

for Environmental Education: * /^' S;^.^ . • % 

A. To promote environmental education- programs wlthtA all ► 
educational ins tlttit ions. 

•B. To coordinate environmental education activities among 
all educational institutions. 

' C. To disseminate information , about environmental educa- 
tion programs for educational institutions. 

D. * To assist in beglnr^lng or developing programs of this 

* kind and to serve as a resource 'to them. 

■ ■ ^ ■ . . ^ . ' / ■ . • . . . '* • ■ " 

E. Tc^ foster sharing of '^^f'ormat ion about Environmental 
education programs among institutional and indlvidualfi' 
^members of the Association; to promote communication 
"about ehylromnental education; and to promote tl^e pool- 

-y ing of infgrmat ion, resources, and activities in 

connection with, such programs. ^ ^ 

F. To . foster research and eA{aluatlon . in connection 
Environmental education. 




"A morE recent statement of .goals and (objectives for the National 
Association for -Edvironm^ental Education is being developed. The , 
primary goal of the Association, according td a draft of this state- 
ment, is to develop, 'promote, 'and encotirage vigorous support for 
educational programs rhat will produce an environmentally literate 
citizenry which lives in harmony with the ecosystem and possesses 
the skills, attitudes, and "knowledge necessary to identify and solve 
environmental problems. : . . 

In iis iffillosophy, t%e National Association for *M^ironmental Educa- 
tion is eclectic.-^ It strives toward balance among the diversity of 
points' of view i^bout environment and' environmental educatlop. The 
Association emphasizes the need for multldisclplinary api^o^ches'.la 




helping people develop a mature and functional understanding of the 
environment and people's . Interaction with It. To be environmentally 
literate, people must understand the basic principles of ecology and 
the^ Impact people have had on the environment; they must also compre- 
hend the economic,, political, social, and technologic factors which ', 
"inf luence~ th 

tlpn,- they must recognize that this total range of factors Influences 
the ijuali and that our decisions and actions refilect 

both kAc^ledge and va^ In short, environmental Issues are com- 

plex and require broad, powerful educational treatments. 

As a professional society for environmental , educators, NAEE's member- 
ship comprises a broad range of peoplfe Involved in envlronineijtal 
education, including teachers and administrators from elementary . 
sciiools,^^ secondary schools, community colleges, and universities, 
along with people employed by musiBums, nature centers, governmental ^-^^ 
agenciiBs, industries, and private organlzat^ns- with responsibilities 
for environmental education. Currently, '^46 states and Canada are 
represented on the membership roster, and the Association welcomes 
members from all North American countries. Thus, the involvement^, 
of the Association are both national and Intiernatlonal in scope. ■ 

Institutional memberships are available to all educational institu- 
tions and the ''designated representative from eacln is el';f,§;lble to vote, 
as are all individual members: Companl^p, foundations, institutions, 
associations, or individuals may apply for sustaining membership or 
contributing membership. ^Howfever, these are 'nori-vo^:ing memberships . 

>' . V 

The Natiional Association for Environmental Education is governed by 
a 24-memher Board of Directors which is the legal policymaking body 
of th^ Association. Six Board merabers^are elected each; year to four- 
year terms-. \The Constitution requires that the Board, o^^ 
malntaip a .balance among the cpnstituenpies it Servj^'j -in that at 
""least J|ive of the Board members must be associated with each of the 
following types of institutrlons: precollege schools or state or 
i)rqvincial offices of environmental education;, community colleges; 
and universities. Also, no more than , half of the toember ship of the 
Board of Directors may be associated With any one'^of the typ^s of 
educational institutions. . - ' 

The NatioiTia!^|lssociation for Envifomnental Education •also has an 
Executive Ql^n^^^eB ,wM includes the Presictent, the President- 
Elect, the T§st-P 

the President. The ^ecutlve^ Commit tee is ^^ii^ponslble for the ^ 

dally affairs of the Association. ^ - ' [ , ' ^ , 

The headquarters of the National Association for- Environmental Eduction 
will, be located at the Brukner Troy, Ohio,^s^)f .^lay* 1979. 

Activities ' ' ■ -'-sisiiT'' ■ 



National Association for Envir^®iiftt^3^ffl[ucation has seen steady 
growth siqce its inception in 1971.-. At the end of 1977, it$ paid; 
membership was approximately. 600. . An increase ^6f 75-125ifmembers ^ 
has been registered each year since 1974. V 



The activities of i|:ViB^Assoc^^ are mdny and^yaried; however, 'four 
stand out:'.. - - . 

' ly The' Annual Conference . Eadh spring sTnce 1972, the National 
Association for- Environmental Education' has conductecL^&g^ 
^ Tnnuar Conference at whrch envirotmehtalnedtxcators~cd^^ 



to deliver and discusa papers on a wide range, 6f isub&it;^!! 
V ■- r tlve, pedagogical, philosophical, and research 'issues <:i^|ji^i^^^ 
related to environmental educs^tlon. Workshops, field ' 
trips, med^ exhibits, book exhibits /and an Idea Mart|have 
been^ formal parts of this program. 

Typically, about two-thirds of the membership has attended 
the conferences which have been hfeld in the following loca- 
tions in either late April or yearly May: 

First 1972 Hot Springs, Arkansas . 

Second 1973 St. Louis, Missouri 

Third 1974 Sari Francisco, California 

Fourth 1975 New Orleans, Louisiana / ' 

Fifth 1976 Atlanta, Georgia 

Sixth 1977 Estes Park, :^olbrado ; 

Seventh 1978 JChicago, Illinois* 
Eighth , « 1979 Blacksburg, Virginia 

'.The Annual Conference is gaining a reputation, both 

nationally and internationally, as being a major vehicle 
^nfoT communication of ideas relating to environmental it 
• education. The conference provides environmAtal educatdrs 
n( " with a fprum that is an essential part of any profession's 
^ ^ ^ healfhy maintenance. * ' - 

2. Publications . National Association for Environmental 

Education Has developed a sma^, bwt important, array of 
publication's in the field of environmental eifcation. 
Begin^Jti^^^^ 1975 Conference,' and each year since 

, thenv Un^ a volume ehtitleid Current Issues in ^Envjlron- 

^\ ;■ men t al ^"Edpitt io n' has b^en compiled fjrom selected' papers - 
given at^feie Annual Conference. These volumes have^ b^en ^ 
* published sjointly. by NAEE and the' ERIC^SMEAC Clearinghouse 
for ScienceV Mathematics and Environmental Education. Each 
volume represkpts a collection of iipportant research and 
' id<|^s in-enviroi:5ie^talsrediic^^^^ and standp as .a- valuable- " 
-^;!^!d6Gijmentbi3a^ the ^iel '-.[^'^^ . , 

The NAEE has prepared ot||pr useful publications, including:., 

Man and. Environment— A college-level curriculum 
guide in environmetital, s tudies. ^ ^ ^; 

. u Man and Environment for Second4i:y Schools— A curric- 
ulum guide^for high s<:s|io^ls i^ environmental studies. 

^ • Man and Enyironrnfett^t^jP^r Intertnediate Gradesr — A 

curriculuttt^guitfe^^^ middle "Schools. . 
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Selected Environmental Education Progfatna In North 
American Higher Education — A report on environmental ^ 
studies programs at 13 colleges and universities In' 
the U.S. and Canada. 



4 



-Recent^ Mas^ep Thesii6"Work- In Envlronmentalr-Educat-lon — 
and Copffliuivldatlon — A survey of masters level theses 
at 78 graduate departments in environmental educa- ^ 
tlon, prepared by David Hanselman and ChrlS; -Ifj^ien. 



3', Nevysl^tter~ A Newsletter IsT published and dlstrlbpted fijee 
to members ^ six times a year. The, Newsletter ^ cont^lng -Infor- 
matlon aBbut'f^he bperatlon of the Association and Its Annual 
Conference, aiong with other announcements of Interest to v ^ 

members. .Typically, the Newsl^t^ 
■^i . v-^^^^^. p^^ of other professional organlzat;Lons, atoc^^ 

'h.2!^:^-y.:.. : o'i! \'^ii^pB. of new educational materials and^^b^fialili^ 

^^'actlvltles'pf the Assbclatldri. I^Jjfcfeli^^^ News- , 

letter^ serves , as a useful vehicle for ftjpqiient comminlcatlon • 
- to mCTbers on topics of general Interest to envlro^ental 
educators. - ' " . 

4. Awards— The National Association for Envifohmental Educsttioh 
has a cohtlnuirig pfogram of awards that spotllgl^t persons^ . 
and groups which have made significant contributions tp . 
eovlrcmmental education. NAEE Awards have typically, thbugh ^ 
not always, been given on an annual basis in?conjunctlon 
with the Anhual Conferences. Past recipients have Included 
." /public leaders, buslrie'sses, educators^ arid educational prgail- 
\ Izations with significant records of performance In environ- 
' mental education. Nominations for recipients are s'ollclt'ed • 
from tl^e membership, screened by the Awards Committtfe, and 
approved by the Executive Committee. ^ 



Funding , , . \ 

'The National "Association for Environmental |jiuckt ion is largely 
supported b^r membership f ees, s^d conference registration feesv ,^ A , 
! • small 'ailioun^ of mo.ney;;fs realized : from girants,; gifts; and sjale pf 
/' *puft.lcatibhs. ThQ revenue is utilized 'for i&eeting expenses related J 
7 :to the Annual Conference j the Newsletter ,' other publications, and * 
general expenses such as, seferetarlal assiistance, postage, and tele- 
phone. . * ' " ' ^ ' 

The bti^etlng of National Association f tfr Environmental 'Education is 
quit e^miiar to that of other professional- sodlet'les similar 
size. As membership and conferenc?e^ at tendance have grown, the bud-get- 
an^ services which the Association can provide have also increased. 

• ^ • , . : ^' > ^' ^ •■ 

• "- Meas ures of Siiccess ^ V - / « . . . \ ^ - ^ . 

' r- — : — • • • . y\ . - .1.- .i • • ■ 

A very significant measure of. siiciless .ofVNatlpiial Assoclaticfh of .^^ • 
. ^EnvlrDnmental Education is lt>s consistent patten of growth in a ' 
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